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NO BLUSHES 


CLEAR WOOD LACQUER 
In Gloss, Satin or Flat 


IS THE BEST 


for All Classes of Furniture 
BECAUSE 


It makes the most durable, most beautiful natural finish 
obtainable. Its cost per gallon is as low as the cheaper grades 
of lacquer—its building power double. It is fool-proof and 
handles easily and rapidly, 


DHRLAK-R 


Does not bridge, sag, craze nor peel and rubs or polishes like 
finest varnish. 


The Dhrlak Lacquering System 


Includes all lacquer enamels, sealers, crystal, crackle, and 
lacquers, bond coats, underlaks, lacquer undercoats and 
thinners. 


Write for Information and Trial Quantities. 


Denny, Hilborn &Rosenbach, Inc. 


BRANCHES 


Newyork PHILADELPHIA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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FrRom THE 
Fpiror’s 
WIDOW 


EE what’s new at the 
shows! This im- 
pulse or magic urge 
within more people every 
year, is responsible for 
crowds that flock to the 
automobile shows, home 
complete shows and va- 
rious other kinds of modern industrial expositions. Some- 
thing new is expected in the way of style as it is interpreted 
by new designs in form and decorative treatment. Progres- 
sive manufacturers recognize this condition and are “going 
all the way” to cultivate and gratify the desire of the masses. 


The facilities of entire research laboratories are being 
devoted to the task of developing improvements in engineer- 
ing, construction, utility and decorative effects which can be 
featured in some of the larger manufacturers’ latest products, 
offered for public approval and acceptance. 


Thousands of smaller manufacturers must also recog- 
nize the new conditions and make some reasonable provision 
for improving and restyling their products, if they expect to 
continue permanently and profitably in business. Really, 
this is one of the important factors entering into industrial 
management’s designing, production and merchandising 


problems of 1929. 


Managing Editor 
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To produce a smooth, level, built-up surface 


in finishing metal articles, a “surfacer” must 
be used. The question arises: “Shall it be 
a pyroxylin or an oil surfacer?” Here is a 
short discussion of the practical consider- 
ations involved in industrial production. 


Lacquer Surfacers and 
Oil Surfacers 


By L. P. Nemzek, Director of Industrial Sales of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Parlin, N. J. 


HE manufacturer of high-grade 

metal articles usually has to ask 
himself this question: “How can I 
best obliterate the holes, pits, 
scratches, filemarks and bumps in 
this metal so as to produce an article 
- having a smooth, level, built-up sur- 
face?” The answer is that he must 
use a “‘surfacer.”” A surfacer is a 
product which has great filling power, 
and which when dry is of such tex- 
ture that it may be readily sanded 
to a smooth, level surface. 

The next question that he asks 
himself is: “‘Shall I use a pyroxylin 
surfacer or an oil surfacer?” The 
du Pont laboratories have made 
thorough investigation of this prob- 
lem, and the answer is that there is 
no difference in the final appearance 
and durability between the best oil 


surfacer and the best pyroxylin sur- 
facer. The pyroxylin surfacer will 
cost more as far as the material is 
concerned, but it produces a much 
more rapid finishing schedule. It 
may be sanded after three hours at 
room temperature, while the oil- 
type surfacer would require at least 
fifteen hours. 

Since the two types of surfacers 
are equal in appearance and dura- 
bility, an oil type surfacer should 
be used, for cost reasons, unless its 
use holds up production. Where 
speed is an important factor, the 
pyroxylin type should be used. 

The du Pont Company manufac- 
tures both types of surfacer and is 
always prepared to assist a customer 
in making a decision as to which 
type is best suited for his conditions. 

— Advertisement 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“Am always glad to be of any help possible to 
this wonderful little magazine. The boys in our 
finishing room are continually inquiring if the 
new publication of InpusTRIAL FinisHinc has 


arrived yet. 


They think, as I do, that it is a good 


method of keeping in touch with modern finishes 


and methods.— 


AND DOLIsSHING 


LACQUER 


SURFACES 


Foreman Finisher of Store Kraft Mfg. Co. explains clearly and spe- 
cifically just how to produce a smooth, highly-polished mirror- 
like finish on lacquer-finished surfaces 


By E. B. Smethers 


ACQUERED surfaces rubbed 

and polished correctly, are 
very pleasing, the luster obtained 
comparing favorably with the best 
of varnishes. A great deal of dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in 
the rubbing of lacquers because of 
the extremely hard film and the 
time consumed in cutting down 
the orange peel effect. 

There are several ways of pro- 
ducing a good rubbed and pol- 
ished surface on a lacquered fin- 
ish. Before spraying your mate- 
rial, be sure you have the proper 
working consistency, the right air 
pressure, gun adjustments regu- 
lated properly—and above all be 
clean in your work. Apply the 
necessary number of coats—us- 
ually thrée or four will do—allow- 
ing proper drying time between 
coats, and lightly sand the dirt 
nibs between each coat. 

After the next to the last coat 
has dried overnight, watersand it 
thoroughly with No. 320 to No. 380 
waterproof sandpaper, using water 
freely. There are now on the 
market some very good sanding 


liquids that can be used in place 
of the water. The surface being 
sanded absolutely level, wash it 
thoroughly with water and allow 
it to dry before going ahead with 
the next operation. It is advisable 
to use the air (compressed air for 
blowing off) at this time to be sure 
all the moisture is out of the 
cracks and crevices. 


Last Coat Thin 

Spray the last coat somewhat 
thinner than the preceding ones. 
Many lacquers cannot be rubbed 
successfully within 24 hours. 
Then, a nice polish can be ob- 
tained by using rottenstone and 
paraffin oil. The writer has used 
some very good polishing com- 
pounds now on the market, each 
manufacturer having labeled on 
the can the directions which 
should be followed. 

Rubbing compounds, in place of 
the wet sandpaper, can be used on 
the next to the last coat with good 
results. They have their advan- 
tages, although the sandpaper cuts 
faster. They eliminate the neces- 
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sity of washing the slush from the 
work, which forms when sand- 
paper is used. Most compounds 
are rubbed until dry, acting then 
as a polish to a certain extent. 
The danger of “burning” the fin- 
ish is less with the compound 
than with the sandpaper. 

However, a very brilliant and 
beautiful finish can be obtained 
by using the proper grades of 
sandpaper, followed by the proper 
polishing methods. By using 
sandpaper, one cuts down and 
levels off the tops of the orange 
peel, leaving a perfectly smooth 
surface, while the rubbing com- 
pounds or loose abrasives, such 
as pumice stone, follow the curve 
of the orange peel or pebbled sur- 
face, cutting out as much one 
place as another, thereby never 
actually leveling off the spray 
pebbles. 

This fact can be easily proved 
by looking at a highly polished 
surface. If the pebbles have been 
cut down perfectly, leaving a 
smooth plane, a very clear reflec- 
tion will result. On the other 
hand, if the surface has waves in 
it, the reflection is not nearly so 
clean cut. 

In using polishing compounds, 
I have found those containing fine 
abrasives, which polish the lac- 
quer itself by the heat generated 
from friction, give a much more 
permanent polish than those hav- 
ing a wax base. The latter gives 
much quicker results, but the 
wax itself is polished and not the 
lacquer film. Washed cheesecloth 
makes an excellent polishing rag. 

Here are a few general points 
to keep in mind when rubbing a 
lacquered surface. Use straight, 
even strokes—never short choppy 
ones. Do not bear down too 
heavily or use too much force, as 
there is danger of making heavy 
scratches. The abrasives will do 
the cutting if given just a little 


extra pressure. Use plenty of 
water or whatever lubricant is be- 
ing used, with either the pumice 
or sandpaper. 

Most manufacturers of water- 
proof sandpaper have a special 
sanding liquid which aids greatly 
in producing the desired mirror- 
like finish. It seems to have a 
greater affinity for lacquer than 
water has, lubricating and clean- 
ing the sandpaper better than 
water alone. 


Care of Finishers’ Brushes 


Regardless of what kind of 
brush is used, or what it is used 
for, some method must be pro- 
vided for its proper cleaning and 
care after use. 

A shellac brush should be 
washed several times in alcohol 
after being used, or it will become 
very hard and unfit for further 
use. 

Varnish brushes should be 
washed in turpentine or gasoline, 
then in luke warm water and 
soap, and finally greased before 
being put away. Lacquer brushes 
must be washed in lacquer thin- 
ner or varnish remover, as these 
are the only liquids that will cut 
lacquer. I would recommend that 
paint brushes be washed with gas- 
oline, then with soap and water 
and wrapped in a greased paper. 

Striping brushes should be 
given the best of care. After use, 
they should be washed in turpen- 
tine and greased in vaseline or 
lard oil and hung up by a string 
or laid flat on a board, or on plate 
glass, so the brush will not curl. 
If the hair in a striping brush is 
allowed to become crooked, it is 
almost impossible for the work- 
man to use it thereafter. Good 
work requires good _ brushes 
which have clean bristles and 
clean handles.—J. K. Cooper. 
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Superintendent of 
Covering and Finish- 


Airplanes 
tion explains in de- 
tail the sequence of 
operations and ma- 
terials used in finish- 
ing typical tri- 
motored commercial 
transport plane 


AIRCRAFT FinisHine 


By George A. Endom 


INCE PRACTICE makes per- 
«J fect and perfection is the goal 
we all strive for, I think the best 
way to learn the following will 
be for us to completely finish a 
modern airplane. Suppose we 
have a ten-passenger tri-motor 
commercial transport to finish; 
we will then go through all the 
operations necessary, from the 
bare structure to final insignia. 
Where more than one method of 
certain details are in general 
practice we will follow the one 
most suited to production proce- 
dure, touching lightly on other 
methods and explaining as we go 
along. 

I suggest that those who earn- 
estly desire to inform them- 
selves thoroughly make notes of 
the formulas and sketches which 
will be given, thereby possessing 
a reference memoranda which 
will be found invaluable later. 


Steel Tube Fuselage 
From the welding and machine 
shop we have delivered to us a 
frame some 40 to 50-ft. long, built 
of steel tubing and braced with 


Note: The picture at the top of this 

e¢ shows a 12- tri-motored 
Fo FX, built for Western Air Ex- 
press. 


diagonally crossed wires. This is 
the body of fuselage. Many 
manufacturers do not think it 
necessary to put any protective 
coating on the inside of the tub- 
ing, while others believe it of ab- 
solute importance. To protect the 
internal walls of the tubing we 
can use linseed oil, red-oxide oil- 
base primer, or a well known pro- 
tective oil highly recommended 
for this purpose. 

Whatever material is used must 
first be thinned sufficiently to seep 
into all joints and crevices, then 
put in a pressure tank and forced 
by air pressure into the tubes. 
When all tubes are filled, the 
fuselage is suspended over a tank 
and all superfluous material is 
drained off. This takes consider- 
able time, the time varying ac- 
cording to the viscosity of the 
material used. 


Cleaning and Priming 

This is one reason why the red- 
oxide primer is particularly well 
suited for this work. It gives full 
protection and is easy to handle. 
Linseed oil must be warm to in- 
sure its flowing freely; it is cooled 
by coming into contact with the 
cold steel and then it loses its 
flowing properties, therefore it 
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takes considerable time to drain 
off. It takes 50 gallons or more 
to fill the tubing of a _ ten-pas- 
senger fuselage and since we ex- 
pect to drain the most of this off, 
it can readily be understood why 
draining time must be considered. 

So even though the cost per 
gallon for red-oxide primer is 
higher than other materials, the 
saving of time and labor reduces 
the cost to little more than 
cheaper materials. That is why I 
would use the primer for coating 
the internal walls of all tubing. 

After the frame is thoroughly 
drained the drain holes are plug- 
ged and the fuselage is ready for 
the next protective measure. 
Some factories lightly sandblast 
the structure. When this is done, 
primer must be put on as soon as 
possible, as it has been found that 
a sandblasted steel surface rusts 
very quickly. Where sandblast- 
ing is not done, the tubes must 
be thoroughly cleaned of all rust 
and scale. 

Most steel tubing will be found 
well oiled. Rust will not appear 
in any great amount, but what 
does appear must be removed. 
This can be done with steel wool, 
emery cloth or wire brushing—or 
a standard metal cleaner can be 
used. However, unless a shop is 
equipped to properly handle a 
cleaner of this kind it will be 
quicker to wash the frame with 


gasoline; steelwool all tubing; 
wirebrush welded joints, and then 
wash again with gasoline. 

After cleaning, the first coat of 
primer is applied. The primers 
mostly in use today are aluminum 
varnish or enamel, and oil-base 
red oxide. My personal prefer- 
ence is one coat, brushed or 
sprayed, of red oxide followed by 
one coat aluminum lacquer. I 
adopted this after observing that 
two coats of aluminum enamel 
did not seem to give the protec- 
tion that a rust inhibitive oxide 
primer afforded. So we spray a 
coat of oil-base primer on our 
fuselage, allow from 12 to 36 
hours to dry, then spray one coat 
aluminum lacquer, which will be 
dry enough to handle in a short 
time. 

Our fuselage then goes to the 
sub-assembly line-up for window 
and door frames, engine controls, 
instrument board and all other 
parts that must be in place before 
the frame is covered. 


Finishing the Wings 


Meanwhile, the wood shop has 
built the wings; after sanding 
down all corners that may cut 
into the fabric we are ready for 
varnish. We apply two coats of 
a good grade spar varnish. The 
first is thinned with about 40 per 
cent turpentine and brushed on. 
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After the first coat is dry—gener- 
ally the following day—we spray 
another coat of clear spar var- 
nish, this time using our material 
without thinning. Care must be 
exercised in varnishing so that 
all parts are thoroughly coated, 
especially the main beams or 
spars. On some special jobs a 
third coat is applied, this third 
coat having aluminum powder 
mixed with the varnish. The usu- 
al proportions are one pound of 
powder to each gallon of varnish. 


Materials Used 


After the varnish is dry and 
hard it is necessary to protect it 
from the coating that will be ap- 
plied to the fabric cover. To do 
this we coat all parts of the wing 
that come in contact with the 
fabric, with one coat of dope- 
resisting paint. I prefer a good 
grade of white dope-resisting 
paint from a reliable manufac- 
turer, to the other well known 
method of glue-sizing wood for 
dope-resistance. The dope-resist- 
ing paint comes ready mixed, is 
brushed on, dries in half an hour 
or so and is always uniform. To 
protect varnish from dope with 
glue-size involves considerable 
more trouble. First we have our 
mixture to make. This is: 
3-ozs. of liquid wash blue. 
1%-pts. (dry measure) of flake glue. 

To this, add a small quantity 
of water and boil in a double 
boiler to a gelatinous consistancy, 
always adding enough water so 
that the mixture does not burn. 
When boiled until all glue is 
thoroughly dissolved, strain this 
mixture and add water until the 
amount makes one liquid gallon. 
A few drops of glycerine (about 
¥4-fl. oz. to a gallon) prevents the 
glue from flaking. 

Wash blue is used merely to 
show uniformity of coating, so it 
can readily be seen if any places 


are skipped. And as this mixture 
must always be warm when ap- 
plied, one can realize that much 
more labor is consumed applying 
glue size as a dope-resistant coat- 
ing than in applying dope-proof 
paint. 

Glue size has the advantage of 
being lighter in weight and it 
costs less where a quantity is 
used, but there is always present 
the hazard of this mixture not 
being uniform. If too thin, the 
purpose of using it is defeated; 
if too thick it is a gummy mass 
that causes a lot of trouble to 
apply. So we use the paint, brush- 
ing it on just as it comes from 
the can; our wings are then ready 
to be covered. 


Tail Assembly 


The tail comprises rudder verti- 
cal stabilizer, commonly called 
fin, horizontal stabilizer and ele- 
vators. These parts are made of 
either wood or steel tubing. If 
of wood, we treat them in the 
same manner as the wings. If 
of metal, they are painted the 
same as the fuselage. 

The ailerons are moveable sur- 
faces attached to the wings. They 
are usually constructed of the 
same materials and are conse- 
quently finished in the same way. 

Meanwhile the fuselage has had 
more parts added, which have to 
be painted. Window frames, door 
frames, walls and floors are ready 
for varnish, just as the wings 
were done. 

On the sides and top and bot- 
tom, we find strips of spruce 
running fore and aft. There are 
usually two on each side and one 
each top and botttom. They are 
spaced equally between the lon- 
gerons, which are the four main 
members of the fuselage, to give 
shape to the body and are com- 
monly called fairing strips. At- 
tachment to the cross members 
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! You Can Save Time, 

OW ys Trouble and Money With 

This Perfect Sanding Sealer 
Zapon Sanding Sealer No. 1038 has proven a boon to hundreds of 
furniture finishers. It cuts costs and speeds production. We believe 
it will revolutionize furniture finishing within the next few months. 


After you read about this wonderful sealer, send for a free, generous 
sample and check our claims as you test it out in your own plant. 


APON Sanding Sealer No. 1038 is dries in one third the time of shellac, 
It will not bleed stains or bleach fillers, 
You will like the free flowing quality 


and the remarkable freedom from 


not a substitute for shellac al- 
though it is priced considerably 
lower than a good grade of shellac. It 


is a high grade pyroxy- 
lin lacquer sealer (not a 
spirit varnish or substi- 
tute shellac) which we 
have developed for 
manufacturers who 
want a sealer which will 
fill the pores, dry in one 
third the time of shellac 
and sand easier than 
shellac. Zapon Sanding 
Sealer No. 1038 will not 
onlygive youthe results 
you have been getting 
with expensive shellac, 
but it will Naw you sev- 

eral things that 
Ke shellac will not. 


One spray 


ZAPON SANDING SEALER 
No. 1038 IS: 


1. Better than shellac 
2. Cheaper than shellac 
3. Faster Drying than shel- 
lac (Dries 4 time) 
4. Fills perfecel 
5. Seals perfectly 
6. Easier to sand (Cuts 
sanding costs in half) 
7. Clear and transparent 
8. Absolutely free from 
yish cast 
9. Easier to spray than 
shellac 
10. The best base for 
lacquer 
11. 
12. Non-bleeding — Non- 
bleaching 


coat of 
Sealer No. 1038, 
will fill the pores and 


We want 


orange peel in the finish 
that Sanding Sealer No. 
1038 produces. You will 
like he way this sealer 
works as it builds rapid- 
ly and drys quickly. 
The finish produced 
by this sealer will satisfy 
you. It is clear, trans- 
parent and absolutely 
free from any grayish 
cast. Like all lacquers it 
is waterproof. As a first 
coater it furnishes per- 
fect adhesion for lac- 
quers, which shellac 
fails todo. Many man- 
ufacturers have found 
it an ideal first coater 
for use under varnish. 


‘ou to benefit by using this 
sealer and that is why we offer a free, 


a has body enough to 


seal free from 
%, and level perfectly. It 
on sealer easier and 
% %, 
a i 
D, 


MY 


generous sample so you may try it out. 
And we know if you try out this sealer 
you will become a regular user of it. 

Send in the coupon —Keep this ad- 
vertisement and when you try out 
Zapon Sanding Sealer No. 1038—check 
our claims against your tests. 


FREE TRIAL 


% 
THE ZAPON COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
4, 185 Church St., 547 Greenwich St., 
‘ New Haven, Conn. New York City 
8810 Bessemer Ave., 45th & LaSalle Sts., 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
te 1626 Eighth Ave., 474 Everett St., 


Portland, Oregon 


Seattle, Wash. 
1317So0.OliveSt., 1721 Poster 
nd, Cal 


Los Angeles, Cal. Oakla 
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of the body is made by wrapping 
with twill tape %-in. in width 
which is varnished with the fair- 
ing. 

The method of wrapping fair- 
ings will be given later. Using 
strap clips made of brass is an- 
other method of fastening fairings, 
but properly wrapped fairings will 
be rigid and strong with a great 
saving in cost over other methods 
of fastening. ‘ 

On the fuselage we also put 
dope-resisting paint wherever the 
fabric touches the frame. Some 
finishers believe that aluminum 
lacquer or enamel is dope resist- 
ant enough but, in the tests I have 
made, I find that it really is not 
sufficient protection. There is, 
however, an aluminum coating 
which has a varnish in its make 
up, the manufacturer of which 
claims both the protection of var- 
nish and the resistance of dope. I 
have not finished testing it, but 
it seems to have some of these 
qualities. 


Miscellaneous Parts 


While the airplane we are 
working on is going through vari- 
ous sub-assembly details, we re 
ceive the miscellaneous small 
parts. The landing gear, braces 
or struts, control levers, etc., are 
all cleaned and painted thor- 
oughly both inside and out. The 
instrument board is finished in a 
dull black. Interior control parts 
are finished in the final cabin 
colors. These parts are painted 
in the standard commercial way. 

Where the parts are aluminum 
or duralumin, we first steelwool 
the surface to give a “tooth” to 
the metal. Next we wash these 
parts in acetic acid solution or 
vinegar, being careful not to 
handle after washing. Then the 
parts are primed with oil-base 
red-oxide primer and finished in 
the color specified. 


Now some of the steel tube 
struts have a tapered piece of 
wood added called streamline fair- 
ing. This fairing is attached to 
the steel tubing by fabric tape. 
So these struts also get dope 
proof paint. 

Then, having painted and pro- 
tected all the parts which get 
covered with fabric, and these 
parts having had the necessary 
assembly work and inspection 
completed, the next operation is 
covering. The making of the dif- 
ferent covers, the stretching and 
fastening of same together with 
reinforcing where needed will be 
explained in the next article. 


The natural wood finish is still 
one of the most beautiful, and 
modernistic design recognizes and 
emphasizes this. 


Halcomb Now with Blatz Co. 


Mr. D. H. Halecomb, formerly with 
the Finishing Products Co. of Indian- 
apolis, as salesman and demonstra- 
tor, announces that he is now with 
the Blatz Co. (manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes) 327 So. Shelby St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


The New “Spraco, Inc.” 


Announcement is made that The 
Spray Engineering Co., and The 
Spraco Painting Equipment Co., en- 
gineers and manufacturers, were 
merged on January 1, 1929, and will 
continue to do business henceforth 
under the name of “Spraco, Inc.” 
New offices and factory facilities are 
combined at 114 Central Street, Som- 
erville, Mass. 

All the assets and liabilities of the 
two companies are transferred to 
Spraco, Inc. as of January 1, 1929. 

According to the announcement, 
“the consolidation of these two long- 
established concerns brings forth a 
reorganized institution retaining in 
personnel, in tradition, in lines and 
in facilities, all of the strength of 
the individual concerns, but combin- 
ing them under one management as 
a single unit for service, more effi- 
cient in every wempoct than the total 


of both companies as previously 
owned and operated.” The officers 
are: 

F. G. Dennison....... Vice-President 
Wm. F. MacDonald........ Treasurer 
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HANDLING Work IN 
Spray Bootns 


Suggesting how to move different classes of articles int 
the spray booth, and how to support wd _— tal 
they are being sprayed 


By Donald A. Hampson 


HE variety of schemes for 

supporting or holding wood- 
work in spray booths is not par- 
ticularly large, and it should be 
no difficult matter for any fore- 
man to decide on the one best 
method for each part to be fin- 
ished. Large articles must be 
moved in bodily, medium-sized 
pieces are put on stands or turn- 
tables, and small ones are hung 
from hooks or placed on racks 
for group spraying. 

In the case of large articles. it 
is better to have them on dollies 
or trucks or skids, so that one 
man can move them; otherwise 
two men may be needed. Many 
concerns arrange to have the 
work almost entirely mobile—an 
adaption of automobile manufac- 
turing methods to smaller lot 
production. 

In the manufacture of pianos, 
it is customary to do a large part 
of the assembling on trucks on 
which the frame-and-legs units 
are placed as soon as no more 
“under work” is to be done. 
These trucks are pushed from de- 
partment to department with 
their load and eventually the fin- 
ished piano goes into the booth 
that way too. 

A manufacturer of refrigera- 
tors puts his product on skids as 
soon as the frame is set up, and 
there it stays until it is boxed. 
Although it may be a large one 
weighing tons, it is picked up, 


with the skid, by a lift truck and 
transported where desired. 

Turntable work is, of course, 
too familiar to require comment. 
A turntable affords the quickest 
and easiest method of getting 
around to all four sides of an 
object. Being pivoted centrally 
and fixed, it is much easier to 
swing the load that way than to 
move a similar load mounted on 
casters. 

Lighter objects are 
grouped or held singly. 


either 
These 


may be small parts, units of an 
assembly that are to be set up 
later, or the miscellaneous work 
encountered in different lines 
such as bric-a-brac, novelties, and 
wood parts for metal products. 


Typical spray work in chair factory. 
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UNIFORMITY — QUALITY — PERMANENCY 


An Impervious Varnish, Japan or Lacquer 
is especially made for a specific purpose for 
finish on Iron, Steel, Aluminum or Wood 


— one of these 
IMPERVIOUS PRODUCTS 
to fit your specific need 


Baking Enamels and 
Japans 

Finishing Varnishes 

Protective Coatings 

Pyroxylin Lacquers 


We maintain a complete and practical bak- 
ing, spraying and finishing department with 
trained operators for demonstrating and to 
assist in solving problems of baking, spraying 
or finishing your own products. 


Inquiries given prompt attention 
IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 


Manufacturers Industrial Finishes 
General Office — 421 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Where this work can be hung 
from a hook, it comes off cleaner 
than when resting on a table or 
racks. Metal hooks suspended 
from the top of the booth have 
found wide favor for this kind of 
work, because they are conven- 
ient and there is less “stickiness” 
along the bottom. Where the 
sides of the articles must be 
coated all the way down, there is 
always some material sprayed on 
the table, rack, or hook. This 
does not seriously affect the work- 
manship, but eventually it builds 
up a residue on the table that 
transfers itself to the under-sides 
of articles being sprayed and, as 
a result, these parts begin to 
come off quite sticky. 

This stickiness is not entirely 
absent from hooks, although it is 
less apparent because of the de- 
creased surface in contact. 
Hooks are wiped off frequently 
by all good finishers. When mak- 
ing hooks, it is well to know that 
square wire may be obtained. If 
the hooks are so formed of this 
square wire that only one square 
corner makes contact with what 
is hung up, then there will be a 
minimum of surface in contact 
with the work, and less frequent 
wiping off will be needed. 


Polychrome Finish 


Polychrome is a finish that can- 
not be applied to any flat surfaces; 
it must be applied to surfaces that 
have high and low spots, that is, 
peaks and depressions, such as 
statuary, book ends, mouldings, 
castings, etc. 

The following is a brief expla- 
nation as to how polychrome fin- 
ishing is done: 

First apply two coats of lacquer 
enamel. Then let the article dry 
for three hours or over night if 


possible. High-light with the fol- 
lowing colors: Cobalt blue, dark 
red, and canary yellow,* using 
yellow first where the light would 
naturally strike the article most, 
blue second, where there would 
be a shadow, and red last in the 
very deepest crevices of the arti- 
cle. The blue should cover part 
of the yellow, this giving a green; 
the red should cover part of the 
blue, giving a deep purple. 

Different quantities of these 
colors give different shades. 
Browns may be had by applying 
the three colors, one on the other 
in the order named above. These 
polychrome colors, that is yellow, 
blue and red, should be thinned 
out about three to one or more 
with a good grade of lacquer 
thinner. It is also important that 
the colors selected be of the 
proper shade. 

After the polychrome colors are 
on, a coat of the following mix- 
ture is applied to the object: 


Color ground in japan........... 25% 
10% 
5% 


If a high gloss is desired, add 
to the above mixture about 10 
per cent of boiled linseed oil. 
When the coating of japan color 
starts to dry, wipe off the high 
lights. If a real antique effect is 
required, dust on a little Fuller’s 
earth and remove the excess. 
—Jos. M. Verderosa. 


Fight Plague with Spray Guns 


A new and unique use for Spray- 
Painting Equipment is revealed in 
an order for 30 DeVilbiss Spray Sys- 
tems given by the Health De 
ment of Rio de Janeiro. 
fits are to be used for spraying a 
special chemical mixture upon the 
walls of contaminated houses and 
buildings, in the fight with the Yel- 
low fever plague. 


* These color numbers furnished on 
request. 
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Boats 


Revealing some of the methods employed in sanding, rr and 
rubbing the surfaces of hulls and trim of 
motor cruisers and motor yachts 


By Theodore Maisch 


INISHING the hulls and trim 
of wooden boats is quite an ex- 
acting task. It is particularly so 
when the manufacturer makes 
seaworthy craft, small and large, 
that eventually may poke their 
noses into frigid seas or tropical 
waters—he knows not which. 
That is the problem of The 
American Car and Foundry Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., for their 
craft, from the 30-foot motor 
cruisers to the palatial 65-foot 
twin-screw motor yachts, have a 
way of turning up in the most 
unaccountable and remote parts 
of the world. 


Finishing the Hull 
Treatment of the hull—or rather 
its finish—is most important for 
it may have to withstand ice one 
year and tropical undersea insects 
the next. 


A 41-ft. bridge deck cruiser ready 
for the paint and varnish. 


First, the hull is planed and 
sandpapered down smooth in 
preparation for its five coats of 
white lead mixed with high- 
grade enamel. After each coat, 
fine sandpaper is applied lightly 
to smooth the surface, and the 
last coat is left untouched after 
drying. 

It is significant that no water 
is used on hull surfaces to raise 
the grain before finish is applied. 
Furthermore, all sanding is done 
by hand, primarily to obtain a 
level surface and to clean out the 
surface dirt which often falls on 
the work during the drying proc- 
ess. Artifical drying methods 
are taboo. 


Interior Trim 


While the finish of the hull is 
most important, yet more care and 
time is consumed in the finish of 
the interior and trim, because of 
the fine woods used. Teak, real 
mahogany, walnut and other fine 
woods are used for that purpose. 

The same methods of finishing 
are used for all those fine woods. 
First they are scraped down with 
a cabinet scraper and then sanded 
down with a fine sandpaper by 
hand. Three coats are applied; in 
each case, marine spar varnish 
is used for outside trim and rub- 
bing varnish for interior. 

Light sanding, by hand with fine 
sandpaper, is the order between 
the coats. If a dull or satin fin- 
ish is wanted for the last coat, the 
varnished surface is rubbed down 
with No. 0 pumice stone and 
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water, after which a little oil is 
placed on a soft rag moistened 
with water. After this is spread 
over the rubbed surface, it is 
wiped down with a clean cloth. 

All rubbing, whether with sand- 
paper or the last rub with pumice 
and oil, is done with the grain, as 
this method is best for obtaining 
a smooth surface. 


Finishing Architectural 
Woodwork 


Factories that take contracts 
for the production of interior dec- 
orations run into entirely differ- 
ent finishing problems from those 
that actually manufacture a 
stated line such as caskets, auto- 
mobile bodies, or novelties. When 
it comes to commercial decora- 
tions, the work is often a sort of 
high-grade architectural wood- 
work, rather than distinctly cabi- 
net work. 

In office buildings, hotels, smart 
shops, and the new type of lunch- 
eonette tea room, the furnishings 


The articles are all custom built. 


may show unusual size coupled 
with a perfection of detail such 
as is commonly associated only 
with the finest of furniture manu- 
facturing. The finishing that goes 
along with this work must be on 
the same high plane. 


The accompanying illustration 
gives an idea of a few of these 
“rangy” pieces as caught unan- 
nounced in a small-town factory 
in New York state. The articles 
under construction include some 
large frames for display cases— 
being finished before fitting in the 
plate glass—an elaborately dec- 
orated fitting to set in a paneled 
wall, and a frame for a window 
display unit of paneled form is 
being finished preparatory to hav- 
ing the rear panels inserted. 

Some of this work will go in the 
twin booth, but other pieces, like 
the larger frame shown, must be 
finished outside the booth. This 
particular piece has the white 
undercoat on it that goes on most 
of their work. Other work may 
be stained and still more may be 
finished by applying several coats 
of lacquer. 

The finishing department is lo- 
cated in a 40x80-ft. room in one of 
the mill buildings. Considerable 
space is needed for work of this 
kind, because much of it remains 
in storage for quite a period, dur- 
ing which the many operations 
are performed. To house a frame 
7x12-ft. while it is primed, sanded, 
and then given several coats, is a 
good example of what a space 
eating proposition such work is. 
Fifty men in the wood shop can 
keep a foreman and five hustlcrs 
busy in the finishins room, if they 
are not to be swamped in a lim- 
ited space.—D. A. Hampson. 


Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co.’s 
New Sales Manager 


The Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co., an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Paul 
F. Kinnison as General Sales Man- 
Mr. Kinnison was formerly 
with the Lanken-Vivian 
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Furure AUTOMOBILE 
RerinisHine Business 


Proprietor of an auto refinishing shop reviews present conditions in 
this line, calls attention to the new competition and suggests 
how to organize for attracting more profitable business 


By Sam’! Siegel* 


URING the past three years 

there has been a steady de- 
cline in the business of automobile 
painting in shops devoted exclu- 
sively to this branch of work. 
This seems somewhat paradoxical, 
in view of the fact that the number 
of cars on the streets are increas- 
ing daily. What are the causes 
for this depression? I shall 
attempt to analyze these causes 
which I believe are responsible 
for a _ situation not hitherto 
mentioned or emphasized by trade 
journal writers. 

From numerous interviews and 
discussions with proprietors of 
repainting shops devoted to ve- 
hicle painting only, the conclusion 
inevitably reached is that nitro- 
cellulose lacquer finishes are 
responsible for this condition. 
The durability of lacquer, as com- 
pared to the varnish finish, and 
the lack of complete relacquering 
jobs affects their business to a 
degree never before experienced. 


Lacquer’s Influence 


The remarkable lacquer finish 
adheres tenaciously and seldom 
breaks down, and then only in 
spots where the rays of the sun 
concentrate, or where the owner 
has “over-confined” a few ener- 
getic polishing strokes in an effort 
to reluster a badly traffic-filmed 
surface. These spots, when 


*High-Grade Automobile Painting, 
Vineland, N. J. 


sprayed with the original color, 
blend almost perfectly with the 
surrounding uninjured surface, 
precluding the necessity of re- 
finishing the entire body, as 
would be the case in a varnish- 
finished job. 


Lower Priced Cars 


Another factor detrimental to 
the refinishing trade, and grad- 
ually forcing itself on the atten- 
tion of the refinisher as such, is 
the continual reduction in the 
prices of new cars—this render- 
ing the private owner as well as 
the dealer in a mood not receptive 
to persuasion relative to the ap- 
pearance of his old car. 

The individual car owner argues 
that the market price of his old 
car does not justify the outlay 
required of a thorough and satis- 
factory refinishing job. Many 
dealers advance the same reason- 
ing as the private owner, when 
approached on the question of 
refinishing old cars they have 
taken in, citing the market price 
figure of old cars to support their 
contention that the additional out- 
lay to increase the resale value 
of those cars can seldom be real- 
ized in the final sale. Many 
agencies, however, do realize the 
importance of the impression a 
fine-appearing car makes on the 
prospect, who may be interested 
in a used car, and accordingly 
they take steps to have the car’s 
appearance improved. 
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I feel it is necessary for me, at 
this juncture, to divert a moment 
for fear of being accused of skep- 
ticism as to the future of the 
automobile refinishing business, 
but I want the reader to bear in 
mind that this is relative only to 
shops devoted exclusively to auto- 
mobile refinishing, of which there 
are a great many. 


Motor Car Agencies 

Motor car agencies are more 
and more coming to adopting 
paint shops of their own, operat- 
ing them in conjunction with 
their regular repair departments. 
In a modern type motor car 
agency, I predict this refinishing 
department will, in time, be just 
as important and perhaps as in- 
dispensable as the repair depart- 
ment. The repaint work, even 
from individuals, which these 
automobile agencies have ob- 
tained—either by price reduction 
or by virtue of the advantageous 
position they are in through talk- 
ing of refinishing to the customer 
whose car is in for repairs, or 
other work—has been seriously 
felt by the refinishers, and to 
this source the refinishing shops 
attribute a big portion of their 
loss of business. Perhaps, this is 
all for the best, as I intend show- 
ing eventually, since it is a factor 
that may spur the independent 
refinishers on to follow’ the 
present trend toward trade com- 
binations, wherein his hope of sur- 
vival probably lies. 

In addition to the virtues above 
enumerated, nitrocellulose lac- 
quer embodies a feature easily 
grasped by the amateur, namely, 
ease of application in comparison 
to the old style brushing method. 
It is mainly this feature that was 
the motivating force toward in- 
ducing most dealers to do their 
own refinishing. With the air 
compressor already on hand for 


shop use, the necessary spraying 
accessories are procured and, 
after comparatively little instruc- 
tion, a man from the shop force 
soon becomes fairly adept in the 
manipulation of the spray gun; 
and so, in a short time, the re. 
finishing work formerly given to 
the exclusive refinishing shop is 
performed where the car was pur- 
chased or where the owner goes 
for “service”. However faulty 
the work may be, it is not nearly 
so noticeable to the layman as is 
a brushed job done by an inex. 
perienced workman. 

Some motor car dealers with an 
eye for business, secure the serv- 
ices of experienced mechanics, 
with the definite intention of in- 
corporating this branch of the 
automotive service business with 
what they are regularly accus- 
tomed to furnishing. Here it may 
be easily seen how dealers, selling 
a certain make of new car, can 
attract customers owning that 
make, once this new service is 
made known to them. An advan- 
tage here lies in the fact that if 
need be, the dealer has the first 
opportunity to broach the subject 
of refinishing or touching up 
when the customer’s car is in the 
repair shop for adjustment or 
overhauling. 

Thus far I have given reasons, 
as I have observed them, for the 
continual slackening up of busi- 
ness going to the independent 
refinishing shops, the proprietors 
of which persist in battling the 
adverse current, without the fore- 
sight to perceive that the ten- 
dency toward trade combinations 
is probably the only solution for 
their problem. Now, I will en- 
deavor to show the relation the 
refinishing business bears to 
other industries pertaining to 
automobile rehabitation, its im- 
portance thereto, and the reason 
it should be merged therein, in 
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Used singly or in combination, these two 
Pegex Lacquers will give maximum pro- 
duction and maximum selling results. 


Pegex Clear Pegex 
Gloss Lacquer Flat Lacquer 
No. 78 No. 71 


Builds fast... dries fast Economical: Single thin coat 
Print-proof; mar-proof only necessary for results 
Needs no sanding Reduce 25% to spray 
3 Finishes: Gloss (natural) Print-proof; mar-proof 
Dull (by rubbing) Fast-hardening (work may be 


Satin (overcoat of Pegex Flat) packed same day it is sprayed) 


EE GEE finishes are made to meet every need. 

They cut plant costs by speeding production 
and eliminating costly errors. They cut selling 
costs by the extra appealing richness of their colors. 
You should investigate for yourself the precision 
results possible with Pee Gee products. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE 


VARNISH * LACQUERS STAINS ENAMELS FILLERS 
Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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order to be adequately strength- 
ened. 


How Refinishing Ranks 

Everyone owning an automo- 
bile is not wealthy; the majority 
are of the middle class. Most 
car owners, especially those in 
small towns, regard the car as a 
necessity rather than a luxury. 
To them the running condition of 
the car is of first importance. 
The various fender and body- 
straightening operations, radiator 
repairs, trimming, and other kin- 
dred work come next in order. 
Finish comes last in importance, 
once the car has been purchased 
and is in service. 

With the private owner, this is 
as it should be. No owner will 
have his car refinished if he in- 
tends to keep it, without first 
having looked after the necessary 
mechanical repairs. Therefore, 
with the overwhelming majority 
of car owners, refinishing a car 
may be properly classed as a lux- 
ury, because the car’s appearance 
does not affect its operation in 
any way. And the luxuries are 
indulged in, mostly, by those 
financially able to afford them. 


A Combined Service 

But the thoroughly equipped 
shop, able to handle the repairs 
outlined above, is in a position of 
the general storekeeper who sug- 
gests a new suit of clothes to a 
customer purchasing some small 
accessories considered necessary. 
The customer is then in a recep- 
tive mood to listen to a costlier 
but appealing piece of merchan- 
dise, foreign to his mind perhaps 
when he entered the store. 

The general service shop should 
be able to handle wrecks, of 
which there are many owing to 
the great number of cars. This 
usually involves some refinishing. 
Trimming business also frequent- 
ly involves repaint work. The 


trimming business has benefited 
greatly with the increased num- 
ber of cars in service, as have 
also the fender straightening and 
radiator branches of work. Local 
conditions will serve as a guide, 
dictating to the automobile refin- 
isher what allied business he 
should adopt, or which, or how 
many he may choose to merge 
with his, to combat the inroads 
made into his particular trade by 
the new competition. 

There are some old-timers who 
have a knowledge, of one or more 
trades aside from the one they 
practice. It will not be so difficult 
for them to branch out; at any 
rate, this must be done in order 
to survive. The various relative 
branches under one roof, and pref- 
erably under one management 
is, I believe, the only salvation for 
the professional refinisher of 
motor cars. 


Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co. Moves 


The Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co., 
(paint, varnish, and lacquer manu- 
facturer) of Cleveland, Ohio, announ- 
ces occupancy of its new office 
building located on property at 12815 
Elmwood Ave. The additional space 
will enable this concern to devote 
the whole of the space formerly 
occupied by both the office and the 
laboratory to a much larger and 
more complete laboratory equipped 
for both research and chemical work 
The new building also enlarges the 
office quarters, providing much 
needed space. 


Valentine Creates Aircraft 
Department 


Valentine & Co., 386 Fourth ave. 
New York City, has inaugurated an 
Aeronautical Department, headed by 
Mr. Langdon B. Valentine, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Company. 

Mr. A. Irving Boyer, Jr., formerly 
with the British Royal Flying Corps 
will be Special Representative. 

Valentine & Co., has developed 
several types of airplane finishing 
materials for wood, metal and fabric 
wings The new department will 
specialize on complete service to 
manufacturers, including laboratory 
development and expert practical 
demonstration work. 
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“I have taken an extreme interest in reading your 
magazine since its first number appeared and have 
filed all copies, having had the occasion to re-read 
several of them at different times. There have been 
published a number of articles by practical men 
that have given valuable leads in understanding 
present production problems pertaining to indus- 
trial finishing methods.”— 


EACQUER THINNERS AND 
Orpanece Peet Errecrs 


Submitting further information, recommendations and comments about 
the use of modern lacquer thinners, the causes of orange-peel 
effects and how to avoid them 
By Philip A. Patterson 


URING the past few months 

there have appeared under 
“Questions and Answers” several 
articles* not in accordance with 
my experience in the formulation 
and application of lacquers. 

First, I woull recommend that 
for best and uniform results, any 
company using a lacquer made by 
a certain firm should also use a 
lacquer thinner made or recom- 
mended by the lacquer manufac- 
turer. Any other practice is dan- 
gerous and several examples to 
prove such contention are in evi- 
dence. 

I know of a large body compary 
which, for a considerable period 
of time, divided its business 
among several of the large manu- 
facturers of lacquers and _ thin- 
ners. No trouble of any conse- 
quence resulted until a new and 
more durable primer was adopted 
for production. Soon after this, 
a new mixing thinner for lacquer 
top coats was purchased and the 
trouble began. 

The new thinner, which was 
being used successfully by at 


*In Oct., pages 89 to 86; Nov., page 
74; Dec., pages 79 to 82. 


least one other large company, 
was found to be responsible for 
large areas of spotty “lifting” on 
over 300 jobs. This not only set 
the company back in its schedule, 
but necessitated complete refin- 
ishing of these practically com- 
pleted jobs at its own expense. 
The policy of this body company 
proved costly indeed, and the 
management at once chose one 
source of supply for the finishing 
material. The thinner had soft- 
ened the polymerized synthetic 
resin in the new primer. 

The day of universal thinners is 
fast disappearing due to the new 
synthetic resin lacquers now on 
the market, and also to the keen 
price competition among the thin- 
ner manufacturers whereby the 
richness of their products is cut 
to a minimum. This condition 
exists now despite any word of so- 
called experts to the contrary. 

Please let me make one or two 
observations in regard to “orange 
peel” effects in lacquer, as it seems 
to be ever present and we are 
like “the blind men of Hindustan 
who examined the elephant”— 
partly right at least. Orange peel 
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is, to some extent, inherent to all 
lacquer, but it can be cut to a 
minimum if we recognize certain 
simple rules when applying it, 
and observe local conditions re- 
garding “spraying viscosity,” 
choice of thinner, air pressure, 
temperature, relative humidity, 
dry air at gun, gun and nozzle set- 
ting, and distance gun is held 
from the work, as well as the con- 
dition of such work. 


Spraying Viscosity 

“Spraying viscosity” is best de- 
termined in a simple viscosity 
cup, holding a definite volume at 
a definite temperature and allow- 
ing an aliquot portion of such 
volume to flow through a standard 
size orifice in bottom of spray 
cup, into a graduated cylinder. 
Time the flow with an accurate 
stop watch and always determine 
this resistance to flow or viscos- 
ity at the same temperature in 
order to obtain comparative re- 
sults. 

This viscosity is determined for 
mixtures of lacquer with the var- 
ious thinners under test. Provid- 
ing the prices of these various 
thinners are close to the same 
figure, this test definitely places 
that thinner best which gives you 
the lowest spraying viscosity 
when the same volume of thinner 
and lacquer have been used in 
each test. This is because it al- 
lows you to spray the most solids 
or film-forming material on your 
work at the least expense—and 
don’t let the smart salesman tell 
you differently. 


Hydrometer Readings 
A hydrometer is of no value 
except as a means of control on 
materials which have been in use 
or are standard. New or changed 
materials may give vastly differ- 
ent results at past hydrometer 


readings, while any consequential 
change is measured by viscosity. 
This difference is apparent when 
we realize the hydrometer only 
indicates weight of any mass when 
compared to an equal mass of 
some _ standard substance—as 
water—and has nothing to do 
with rate of flow under definite 
pressure through either a spray 
gun or a viscosity cup orifice. 
An example may given 
where high-test gas replaces the 
diluent toluol in a lacquer. This 
results in a different hydrometer 
reading due to weight difference 
in a gallon of toluol and in a gal- 
lon of high-test gas. However. as 
this change is not consequential 
to the consumer, such a difference 
is often misleading and is not 
shown in viscosity reading if the 
lacquer is correctly formulated. 


A Balanced Mixture 

If orange peel persists, the thin- 
ner should be corrected by adding 
either slower evaporating hydro- 
carbon, alcohol, or ester, or all 
three in balanced proportion. One 
thinner may work best in winter 
and another better in summer, due 
to the fact that the evaporation 
rate or vapor pressure of individ- 
ual solvents, even in a mixture, 
change in rather a narrow tem- 
perature range. 

This gives a different solvent 
combination at correspond- 
ing stages of evaporation from 
the same lacquer film in winter 
and summer months, even though 
the same thinner is used in equal 
amount. Therefore, if one thin- 
ner is used for year around work, 
the temperature of the finishing 
room should remain fairly uni- 
form. 

It is also true that a high gum 
or nitrated cotton content in a 
lacquer is conductive to orange 
peel formation, and only a _rich 
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UALITY 


DOES COUNT ..... 


Some lacquer manufacturers find it easy to sell 
the first order because the price is attractive. But 
repeat orders do not follow very rapidly—because 
quality has been sacrificed to price, and the product 
does not hold up. 


Lacquer manufactured by the Rockford Varnish 
Company is a quality product. The prices are as 
low as efficient manufacturing methods can make 
them—but price is a secondary factor with us. 
The proof—well, the bulk of our business is repeat 
orders. 


Tampering with Quality’”’ 


Chhe 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
Company 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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evenly-balanced thinner will pre- 
vent or minimize such formation 
in dry film. By “evenly-balanced 
thinner,” I mean one which has 
its gum and nitrated-cotton sol- 
vents proportioned in such man- 
ner that the ratio of one to the 
other remains substantially the 
same from the time the film is 
sprayed until it finally sets up. 
If such a thinner is rich in active 
solvent to start with, a good final 
film should result. 


Oils; Solvents 


Sometimes certain oils, as 
blown castor oil, tend to sweat 
out or cause a broken appearance 
in lacquer films. This should be 
recognized as a defect in the lac- 
quer, and not due to defective 
thinner, although some thinners 
may contain introfying substances 
or “holding agents” which are 
usually high-boiling oil solvents 
that tend to keep a blown or proc- 
essed oil mechanically dispersed 
in the set-up lacquer film. 

A very rapid loss of solvent or 
too fast a film set-up causes 
orange peel or reticulation. This 
condition is manifested by hex- 
agonal patternwork with boun- 
dary lines of clear solids marking 
weak points in the film where the 
rapid ebullition or evaporation of 
solvent has taken place and has 
not allowed the formation of a 
continuous and strong film. 

The solvents used in a thinner 
also exert an effect on orange peel 
other than the effect produced by 
evaporation rate. This is due to 
the solvent power or activeness of 
various solvents in holding 
gums and nitrated cotton in col- 
loidal dispersion or solution, and 
such a condition is recognized in 
obtaining a “balanced thinner.” 
Thus an active alcohol may, with 
a certain grade of nitrated cotton, 
give a more viscuous solution 


than when replaced by the same 
quantity of amyl acetate. This 
is due to the different rigidity in 
the gel structures produced by 
these solvents on the nitrated cot- 
ton; this can be seen if such films 
are watched and felt during the 
various stages they pass through 
in setting-up. The difference is 
apparent on taking a viscosity 
reading. 


Excessive Moisture 


Orange peel and blushing are 
sometimes both caused by the 
presence of too much moisture in 
the film. The cause is always 
found in lean thinner mixtures 
carrying an excess of water-sol- 
uble solvent, as ethyl alcohol, or 
an excess of rapid-evaporating 
constituents. Slow - evaporating 
water-soluble solvents, as_ cello- 
solve or ethyl lactate, contribute 
only to blushing when the lac- 
quer is sprayed in or through an 
excessively humid atmosphere, 
and are safe and good solvents to 
use under ordinary conditions. 


Silver, black and gray are 
beautifully conservative and are 
in vogue at the present time. 
Colors of the greatest brightness 
are also in good grace, especially 
on merchandise of advanced de- 
sign and mode. 


Worthington’s Question and 
Answer Bulletin 


The Worthington Pump and Mach- 
inery Corp, 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, has published a new bulletin 
on Vertical Feather-Valve compres- 
sors, which takes the form of a num- 
ber of questions with illustrated and 
detailed answers. These interesting 
questions and the specific answers 
refer to the construction, installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
the Worthington products. 

The 12-page bulletin is 8x10%-in. 
and is identified by the number 
L-620-B. 
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at lacquer production speed 


— a selling and manufacturing advantage 


HE Murphy Varnish Company 

has developed a product of great 
value to manufacturers who require 
a fine finish on wood or metal—plus 
the advantage of speed. 


Murphy Flexible Lacquers have 
the rare quality of producing a fin- 
ish that cannot be told from varnish 
by any but the most expert—both as 
to finish and durability—and at the 
same time have the production speed 
of lacquer. And further than that, 
Murphy Flexible Lacquers have ad- 
vantages over nitrocellulose base lac- 
quer in certain steps of the produc- 
tion. For instance, they build far 
better than such lacquer, and rub 
with a grip like varnish, instead of 
sliding as lacquer does. 


As to the resultant finish, there is 
no comparison to ordinary lacquer 
finish. We have never seen a higher 
polish even with varnish and, unlike 
lacquer, the finish increases in clar- 
ity as it ages, instead of fogging. 
You have the clarity and “feel” of 


varnish instead of the foggy, glass- 
like surface of lacquer. 

As to durability, Murphy Flexible 
Lacquers actually toughen with age, 
instead of chalking and checking. 
They are entirely waterproof and 
are unaffected by humidity-checking, 
so much deplored in lacquer. 

Murphy Flexible Lacquers have a 
plastic resistance to the inevitable ex- 
pansion and contraction of wood, a 
notable failure of the rigid finish of 
ordinary lacquer. Many manufac- 
turers who have learned all the facts 
in regard to these revolutionary fin- 
ishes have readily adapted them to 
their finishing departments, gaining 
thereby a very superior finish and 
all that that means in increased sala- 
bility of the product—and at no sac- 
rifice of the production speed that 
lacquer finishing has brought about. 

Write for demonstration or further 
information. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
Mewark Chicago 
San Francisco 
Essex Varnish Company, Newark 
(Associate Company), Baking Material Specialists 


Murphy Flexible Lacquers 


MURPHY 


FINE FINISHES 


Famous for 63 years among architects, master painters and makers of 
products requiring a fine finis 
Air-drying and Baking Varnishes 
Enamels, Lacquers and Stains for Brushing and Spraying and Dipping 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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“I am writing on Sandblasted Oak, which is a 
new finish that I just used on one of our store 
The formulas, | made up myself”— 


7R. 


fixture jobs. 


AceED Oak 
SANDBLASTED: WIRE 
BRUSHED 


Foreman finisher explains in detail how he stained, high-lighted, 
shellaced and flat-lacquered oak woodwork that had been 
sandblasted and wire-brushed 


By T. R. Nall 


ANDBLASTED finishes in wood 

are coming into popularity! 
More and more interest is created 
in this sort of work as sand- 
blasted fixtures and decorative 
panels are placed in the finer 
stores, homes and public build- 
ings. 

It fell my lot recently to pro- 
duce this finish. All I had in the 
way of information was our sales- 
man’s hazy description of what a 
customer wanted. After writing 
to several manufacturers and re- 
ceiving very little help in the way 
of specific directions about this 
“new” finish, I began experiment- 
ing with sample panels. Eventu- 
ally I perfected a system of treat- 
ment that gave excellent results; 
it produced a very beautiful fin- 
ish. Later I found there was a 
finish in the field called “Sand- 
blasted Oak.” 


Sandblasting; Wire Brushing 

First the oak in the white (the 
bare wood), must be sandblasted. 
This is done in a closed room with 
regular equipment provided for 
the purpose. I used compressed 
air at 80-lbs. pressure. The com- 
pressed air blows the sand through 


a special nozzle at the end of a 
hose, and this, when directed 
toward the wood surface, rough- 
ens it, cutting away the soft parts 
and leaving the harder portions 
standing out in bold relief. Then 
the wood surface is treated with 
a motor-driven wire brush to 
smooth it up slightly. The finish 
is applied as follows: 


Staining ; Sanding 

Water stain with English crys- 
tals*, which gives a rich, deep 
tone of brown that achieves the 
aged oak effect. Let the stain dry 
for 24 hours; then sand lightly 
all over with No. 5/0 sandpaper. 
Just sand enough io get a few 
high-lights on the edge of the 
wood. Then sand heavier in spots 
to get the “worn aged effect.” 
Care should be taken that there is 
no appearance of deceit (counter- 
feit) here, for the surface must 
look as if it had actually been 
worn. Since the spots must be 
uneven, the sandpaper should be 
applied with a “hit and miss” 
movement, spotting just here and 
there. 


*No. will be given on request. 
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Shellac and Lacquer 

Use half orange and half white 
shellac—cutting in the proportion 
of two parts of shellac to one 
part of alcohol. Do not sand this 
shellac coat; let it set eight hours. 
Then spray on a coat of flat lac- 
quer and you have a beautiful 
“Sandblasted Oak” finish, some- 
times called “Aged Oak.” 

Another aged-oak finish differs 
in that it is wire-brushed instead 
of sandblasted. As a guide for 
this, I had a quarter-sawed oak 
sample from which to produce the 
finish. I don’t know just what 
methods were used to secure the 
finish on the sample, but here is 
the way I matched it: 


Another Method 


The oak is brushed with the 
motor-driven wire brush which 
cuts away the softer portions of 
the oak, and leaves the pores 
open. The surface is then water 
stained with English crystals and 
permitted to dry 24 hours. Use 
the same shellac, the same dry- 
ing time and the same grade of 
sandpaper as in the other finish 
just described. 

Lighten up all around the flake 
of the oak with a hit-and-miss 
sanding. Leave the reddish tone 
on the flake, as this gives a burn- 
ished effect. One must have in 
mind what aged oak looks like— 
or have a sample—to be able to 
get the correct effect. Follow up 
with two coats of the same shel- 
lac used immediately after the 
sandblast treatment, allowing 
eight hours for drying after each 
coat. Sand and steel-wool, wax 
and polish, and then dust rotten- 
stone into the pores very lightly 
to give a slightly grayish effect. 

From what I learned from re- 
search men and manufacturers, 
there seems to be very little in- 
formation on this subject at pres- 


ent, but the “aged” effects pro- 
duced, either by sandblasting or 
wire brushing, are worthy of fa- 
vor for any of the higher-class 
decorative woodwork. 

Note by Editor: A short article 
on this subject appeared in June 
1928 issue, pages 48 and 50. 


The finishing foreman or super- 
intendent who regards finish selec- 
tion as an art, its development a 
creative work, and who is well 
grounded in practical knowledge 
—such a man has unlimited possi- 
bilities to place articles of beauty 
in everyone’s hands. 


Du Pont Announces Personnel 
Changes 

The Du Pont Co., has announced 
the following changes in personnel, 
effective Dec. 15. 

Mr. J. E. Schuyler, formerly sup- 
ervisor of eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey, is made special 
representative to focus his attention 
= the more important trading cen- 
ers. 

Mr. J. K. Spare, who has been cov- 
ering Allentown and Reading, Pa., 
takes over the position vacated by 


Mr. Schuyler. 

Mr. W. . Lafferty, formerly 
salesman in the Wheeling district, is 
promoted to the supervisorship of 
the Pittsburgh field, replacing Mr. 
J. N. Werntz, whose assignment to 
other duties will be announced later. 


Made free from gum 


Auto Lacquers 
Of Dependable, Superior Quality 
We have been manufacturing 
for 70 years at Newark, N. J. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N.J. Established 1857 
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Hear Ar? 


AVOID Oranee 


Foreman Finisher calls attention to the chilling of heated compressed 
air in pipe lines and recommends the installation of a 
preheater to avoid orange peel effects 
on finished surfaces 


By George Ladermann 


HE FARTHER the air com- 

pressor is from the spray 
booths, or in other words, the 
greater the distance that com- 
pressed air must travel from the 
air storage tank to the spray 
booths, the colder the air will be 
when it reaches the spray gun 
and comes in contact with the ma- 
terial being sprayed. 

When air is compressed in com- 
pressor cylinders it is heated, due 
to the work done on it by the pis- 
tons of the compressor. As it is 
discharged from the cylinders of 
the compressor into the air stor- 
age tank it is still very hot, but 
in the air storage tank the com- 
pressed air expands to a certain 
extent and some of the heat of 
compression is lost in the proc- 
ess of expansion. This causes a 
drop in the temperature of the 
air. 


What Chills the Air 


As the air leaves the storage 
tank it expands still more within 
the pipes, and practically all of 
the remaining heat of compres- 
sion is consumed by the expan- 
sion and by the work necessary 
to overcome the internal resist- 
ance of the pipes. 

This causes a great drop in 
temperature which may be suffi- 
cient to cause the temperature of 
the air to approach the freezing 
point of water (32-deg. F.). The 
drop in temperature is dependent 
upon the amount of work the air 


must do while traveling from the 
air storage tank to its destination. 
Incidentally, the principle of mak- 
ing compressed air do work and 
thereby lowering its temperature 
below the freezing point is used 
on steamships to produce refrig- 
eration. 


Chills the Material 

When the cold air comes in con- 
tact with the material being 
sprayed it has a chilling effect and 
prevents the free flowing of the 
material. It seems to increase the 
viscosity of the material and 
causes an orange-peel finish which 
is troublesome to rub to a smooth 
surface. The most efficient way 
to overcome this is to install a 
preheater on the material supply 
line. The preheater is an electric 
heating unit properly enclosed 
within an iron casing and made to 
fit snugly around the material sup- 
ply hose. The heater heats the 
material before it comes in con- 
tact with the cold air and reduces 
the chilling effect, thus allowing 
the material to flow freely; this, 
in turn, helps to avoid orange-peel 
effects. Most manufacturers of 
spray equipment have such heat- 
ers in stock and will install them 
properly at a small cost. 


The Preheater 


Essential points to remember 
when buying such a heater are 
that the heater must be entirely 
fireproof, with all heat-carrying 
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MADRONE BURL 
A western United States 
Maple, used for overlays, 
inlays, decorative pur- 
poses. 


AFRICAN WALNUT 


An old world member of 
the Walnut family used as 
a principal wood in fur- 
niture building. 


BIRDSEYE MAPLE 
a freak growth of the 
native Maple sought for 
overlays and other decora- 
tive uses. 


LAUREL BURL 
belongs to the Maple 
family and is found in 
the western part of the 
U. S. A decorative wood 
used principally for over- 
lays. 


BLISTER POPLAR 
obtained from freak 
growths found in. the 
native Poplar. Used for 
overlays and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


Panel by Pearl City Veneer Co. 


If yours is an unusual finishing problem 
—or if you wish to secure some special 
finishing effect— or if your requirements 
are the everyday needs of the finishing 
room —you will like our prompt, intel- 
ligent service. 


STAINS — FILLERS — SHELLACS 
VARNISHES—LACQUERS—ENAMELS 


JAMESTOWN 
WOOD FINISHING 
COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Jamestown - - New York 


BRANCHES 
Milwaukee, Wis. New York City Bristol, Conn. Lenoir, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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parts protected from outside con- 
tact. The heater unit within the 
casing should be packed in sand 
or other fire-resistant material to 
prevent arcing between the turns, 
in case they should ever come in 
contact with one another by ac- 
cident. A heater properly con- 
structed and installed is safe and 
will help to produce better fin- 
ishes. 

If no heater can be installed and 
if cup guns are used to spray the 
material, a one-gallon can contain- 
ing the material in use may be 
set in a pail half full of hot water, 
which will supply the necessary 
heat. 


Coloring Exterior Metalwork 


For years we have practiced the 
coloring or tinting of interior 
metal work. Grills, lamp bases, 
chandeliers and wrought iron work 
have been tinted and colored to 
the enhancement of all interior 
beauty. Now, methods have been 
found whereby exterior metal 
work may be given a permanent 
and delightful color. 

At a very fine fountain, for ex- 
ample, the heavy rod fence has 
been colored a deep, rich greenish 
tint, that it might more perfectly 
harmonize with the colossal sea- 
horses, rush screens and other 
metal work. To effect the desired 
color, the fence was built of copper- 
weld rod, which is a steel-cored 
metal having a heavy layer of 
pure copper molten welded to it 
in the original ingot. 

In applying the deep, rich green 
color to the fountain fence, the 
following formula was used. 


3 qts. 
1 qt. 
3 Ibs. 
Copper Carbonate................ 1 Ib. 
Powdered arsenic.............. % Ib. 
Powdered sal ammoniac....... 3 Ibs. 


This solution was applied by 


means of a brush, each application 
being allowed to dry two or three 
days before the successive applica- 
tion was made. Applications were 
continued until the desired tint 
was reached. This method has 
made the rich, greenish tint a 
definite part of the copper, it being 
unlike ordinary verdigris in that 
it has no tendency to flake or 
scale. 

Copper, when exposed to the 
elements, after a time will develop 
a sea green, due to the natural 
chemical phenomena between the 
atmosphere and the metal. Espe- 
cially is this true along the sea 
coast where the atmosphere is 
salt-laden. Tints of this kind, 
which are both striking and per- 
manent and which artists are 
wont to call “patina,” may quickly 
be developed on copper exterior 
wire or rod, either with the above 
solution or any one of several 
others. 

The most simple solution per- 
haps, and one which gives equally 
satisfactory results, is merely the 
addition of %-lb. of salt to every 
two gallons of water. This saline 
solution can be applied with a 
brush, then allowed to dry thor- 
oughly. Successive applications 
are made at intervals of one or 
two days until the desired effect 
is produced. Still another very 
good solution is made by dissolv- 
ing one gallon of sal ammoniac in 
about five gallons of water. This 
solution should be allowed to stand 
at least 24 hours after mixture, 
then applied with a brush covering 
the copper thoroughly. After one 
day, sprinkle the surface of the 
metal with clean water and allow 
to dry. 

Another very successful method 
of securing a desired tone is to 
apply a solution of 1 gallon of 
water (heated to about 150-deg. 
F.) in which has been dissolved 
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Airplane-tested 
Lacquer 


Berryloid 507 Clear is the sensational 
new finishing lacquer that even 
extreme heat or rapid temperature 
changes can not damage. Tested on 
airplanes this remarkable material 
withstood the terrific speed, sun, rain 
and snow without the slightest harm to 
the tough film. Berryloid 507 Clearis 
recommended for outside or inside 
use and is equally effective on wood, 
fabric or metal. Applied over lacquer 
orenamel it bringsouta high gloss and 
rmanently protects the undercoats. 
ou will want to know more about 
Berryloid 507 Clear. Write or wire for 
complete information and samples. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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\%-oz. of sulphuret of potassium 
and ten drops of ammonia water. 
Successive applications of th‘s 
solution will develop tints in the 
following order: brownish, reddish 
brown, bluish-black and black. It 
is merely necessary to remove the 
excess solution when the desired 
tone has been reached; then wash 
thoroughly with clean water. 
Brown, reddish brown, or blue- 
black tones may be obtained on 
copper surfaces merely by rubbing 
the copper-covered steel wire with 
cotton waste that has been soaked 
in boiled linseed oil. This ap- 
plication, when continued, will 
gradually turn the copper to a 
rich, dark brown, the color tint ad- 


For Over 40 Years 
BESECO - LACQUERS 
Have Stood the Test of Time 
Nitro-Cellulose Solutions of all Kinds. 
Bloomfield Chemical Co. 


Works P. O. Box 233 
Harrison, N. J. Newark, N. J. 


s Combined 
LACQUER 


F 
arnis ipor 
Lacquer or Spray 
The Three combined in One 


7-Primary Colors-7 
From which all shades may be made 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
Established 1857 


hering to the copper surface for 
a very long time. 

Naturally, the original copper 
surface must be_ thoroughly 
cleansed before applying any solu- 
tion. This is usually accomplished 
by washing the copper with a weak 
lye solution, then rinsing first 
with clean hot water, then clean, 
cold water.—Copperweld Steel Co. 


Gilsonite, Black Mineral 


Gilsonite, one of the world’s 
oddest minerals, is mined only in 
Utah, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. It is a brilliant black- 
asphaltic substance, and is used in 
the manufacture of varnish, 
paint, electrical insulation, inks, 
telephone mouthpieces, electric 
switch handles, and knobs and 
buttons of various kinds. 

The material is a member of 
the asphalt group and, as it was 
discovered on the Uintah Indian 
Reservation, it was first called 
“Uintaite.” 

Samuel H. Gilson became inter- 
ested in these deposits and spent 
many years in his efforts to find a 
market for Uintaite. His enthusi- 
asm was regarded as more or less 
wasted by the people of the vicin- 
ity and the term “gilsonite” was 
applied to Uintaite. When Gil- 
son’s efforts finally developed a 
market, the name “gilsonite’”? had 
become firmly attached to this 
substance and it is now so known 
throughout the world. 


The first safety precaution to be 
taken in many of the older plants 
should be in the way of provisions 
made toward larger windows and 
better ventilation. This will in- 
crease the safety factor and, what 
is almost as important, make the 
plant more “liveable.” 
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Bradley-Hurtz 


Finish 


Your inquiry will be handled 
promptly and confidentially. 


St. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


growing importance of color 

finishing has led many manu- 

facturers to spend a great deal of time 
and money on experimental work. 

We have made it our business to be 
equipped with studios, scientific re- 
search and experimental departments 
that will save you this unnecessary 
expenditure. 

A Bradley-Hurtz Finish can be cre- 
ated that will eliminate worry and 
trouble for you, and present a new 
and exceptional appearance to your 
products. 
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Pertaining to the finishing of wooden pencils and penholders, using 
tumbled clear fillers and dipped color lacquer enamels to 
produce a durable and beautiful finish 


By C. F. Merrifield 


N SOME CASES where pencils 

or penholders are made from 
certain types of red cedar there is 
sufficient cedar oil in the wood 
to slow up the drying of the lac- 
quer coats. Some manufacturers 
of hexagonal pencils also use 
paraffin or similar greasy ma- 
terials in their shaping machines 
to increase the accuracy and 
smoothness of the hexagonal 
sides. This impregnates the wood 
and interferes with the adhesive 
and drying properties of the lac- 
quer. In either case it is advis- 
able to dip the pencils in a bath 
of lacquer reducer to remove 
these oily substances before the 
lacquer is applied. 

Some manufacturers of pencils 
and penholders have experienced 
trouble in the use of shellac as a 
finishing material, due to the 
grain of the wood being raised. 
This, no doubt, is due primarily 
to the presence of small quanti- 
ties of water in the alcohol used 
in cutting the shellac. 

Lacquers, which are made espe- 
cially for finishing pencils and 
penholders contain no moisture, 
and consequently raise the grain 
of the wood much less than alco- 
hol-shellac mixtures. Where an 
extra good finish is desired, how- 
ever, it is desirable, even when 
lacquers are used, to use a clear 
filler to fill the pores of the wood 
and bind down the fuzz and fiber 
before the lacquer is applied. 


Filling by Tumbling 


Clear fillers, made especially 
for this purpose, are now avail- 
able; these can be applied to 
pencils, penholders, wooden han- 
dles and similar objects, by plac- 
ing a number of the objects to be 
coated in a tumbling barrel and 
then adding a small quantity of 
the filler. 

As the tumbling barrel revolves, 
the pencils roll around against 
each other and the filler is spread 
out in a very thin, uniform coat 
over all the pencils. This tum- 
bling operation should be con 
tinued until the pencils are all 
coated; then they should be 
dumped onto a screen and allowed 
to dry overnight, when they will 
be ready for coating with lacquer. 


Care must be taken to avoid 
using too much filler for the num- 
ber of pencils in the tumbling bar- 
rel; otherwise there will be an 
excess of filler on some of the 
pencils, which may cause them to 
stick together and leave rough 
surface defects when they are 
broken apart after they are dry. 


If only enough filler is used to 
cover the pencils, it will be 
found that the pencils are prac- 
tically dry when taken out of the 
tumbling barrel and there will be 
no tendency for them to stick 
together. Some concerns use a 
coat of clear lacquer, applied by 
the dipping process, as a primer 
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BEST NEXT TO WOOD 


Du-Pros Shellac 


Made better by the 
double process 


The extra operation in making 
explains the extra quality. Du-Pros 
is strictly pure, of course. It con- 
tains only high grade shellac gum 
and Government test alcohol, but 
these ingredients are put together 
in a way that produces a superior 
shellac. Du-Pros spreads smoother 
and farther. It sands easier. Du- 
Pros is best next to wood. 


AMES B. DAY & Co. 


1872 Clybourn Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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and sealer of the wood to replace 
the clear filler coat described 
above. 

Lacquer Finish 

If colored lacquer enamels are 
used, they should be stirred thor- 
oughly before removal from the 
shipping container, to insure uni- 
formity of body and color. They 
should be reduced as little as 
possible with the reducer recom- 
mended by the lacquer manufac- 
turer and still produce a smooth, 
uniform flow, free from sags, runs 
or other defects. The proportion 
of reduction will vary according 
to the lacquer used, the size and 
design of the pencil or penholder, 
the temperature of the room and 
the method of application. In 
general, the lacquer can be used 
heavier with a slow immersion 
dipping machine than by the hand- 
dip method. 

These dipping lacquers give a 
beautiful finish that is both hard 
and durable—one that will raise 
the grain of the wood less than 
an alcohol-shellac mixture, and 
will withstand the stamping of 
names on the pencil or penholder 
afterward. The dried film is also 
tough, water resistant and does 
not mar easily. 


Reducing Spray Booth Fire 
Hazard 


A suitable exhausting system, 
by which all fumes and dust are 
removed from the room, insures 
better working conditions, mak- 
ing it more pleasant, more health- 
ful and much safer for workmen 
—thereby resulting in bigger and 
better producticn. The fire hazard 
is also greatly minimized. 


Spray booths should be made 
entirely of metal; the surfaces 
should be as smooth as possible, 


as this makes the booths neater 
in appearance and much easier 
to keep clean. One of the simplest 
ways to keep a booth clean is to 
make a wood frame that fits just 
inside the walls, and cover this 
with heavy paper. The paper can 
be easily removed and replaced 
as often as is necessary. Another 
method is to apply a thin coat of 
grease or hard oil over the walls, 
making it easy to clean off when 
necessary. 


Place the fan or fans—which 
vary in size and number in propor- 
tion to the size of the booth—in 
such a position as to obtain equal 
velocity of air at all points in the 
booth, thereby insuring complete 
removal of the fumes. 


The floor of the booth should 
be of sheet zinc so that trucks 
or any kind of metal striking 
against metal will not cause 
sparks. Sprinkler heads should 
be installed in the front top of 
the booth, with metal screens as 
reflectors arranged to throw 
sheets of water directly on the 
flame. This will protect the room 
outside, confining the fire to the 
booth itself. 


Lighting should be done with 
vapor-proof reflectors attached to 
the front of the booth. They 
should be arranged so as to be 
focused at any point in the booth 
when so needed.—E. B. Smethers. 


Trademarks have an immense 
advertising value. It is the finish- 
ing department’s job to apply the 
mark that becomes part of the fin 
ish; it can be made an asset or 
a cheap billboard advertising 
scheme, depending upon _ the 
thought and care devoted to the 
selection of a design and the proc- 
ess of its applicaton. 
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UNIFORMING PIGMEN 


OIL STAINS 


for woods as 


‘Sap Gum, Sap Walnut, Tupelo, 
Birch or any wood which has 


hard and soft fibres making 


uniform staining difficult. 


- Our Uniforming Stains will give 


a serviceable finish, colors 


INDIANAPOLIS PAINT & COLOR co. 


‘AND on REG 


= INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“This article is sent subject to your approval 


and correction. 


In this connection | wish to 


state I am not interested in any manufacturer’s 
ot a only as to its performance, merits and re- 


“If any one should be interested to the point 
of requiring further information, I will be glad 


to furnish same upon t 
Rohr, or me direct.” — 


writing you, Mr. 


A LACQuER 


Foreman Finisher in fixture f 


‘actory 
hing woods in light natural colors and declares in 
favor of a clear lusterless lacquer for this purpose 


By Edw. C. H. Rottmann 


O MANY very profitable arti- 


cles have appeared in Inpus- 
TRIAL FINISHING magazine from 
time to time on the bleaching of 
wood and similar topics that I feel 
sure the following is of interest 
also. 

I have in mind a clear lacquer 
which is another helpful thing 
that can be used to advantage in 
the lighter or bleached tints or 
tones of color in wood finishing. 
It can be brushed or sprayed, and 
does not show any brush marks or 
laps when dry. It does not deepen 
or change the color of the stain 
coats. The peculiarity of this 
lacquer is that it does not affect 
the stain color as some other fin- 
ishing coats do. 

To illustrate this fact, I cite the 
fumed stains where this is very 
pronounced in that often shellac, 
varnish, or lacquer throws the 
color from a soft greenish brown 
to a reddish cast, whereas a coat 
of this lacquer, applied first, will 
cause the stain to retain it’s natu- 
ral color, after which it can be 
finished over as desired. 

For Light Walnut 

In finishing walnut in a light 

color, it is my contention—and 


where the experiences of my own 
tests can be taken as a standard 
ot judgment—that this material 
applied directly to the wood as a 
size coat before filling, will work 
faster and more ratisfactory 
(where a lighter finish, to a de 
gree, is desired) than bleaching 
compounds, in that it does not 
raise the grain of the wood nor 
does it require any sanding before 
filling. 

Comparing two walnut panels 
of the same veneer stock one 
coated with the lacquer, the other 
left without any finish just as it 
comes from the cabinet shop— 
these two panels when placed side 
by side, it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish which one was coated. 

This lusterless lacquer leaves 
the surface of the walnut wood in 
its natural color state, in that it 
has the appearance of the bare 
wood. 

Another Finisher’s Experience 

Just to show how this material 
can be used to advantage. I will 
cite an experience I had recently 
when a finisher came to me with 
a problem of finishing walnut in a 
light shade. The walnut wood on 
this particular job of window dis- 
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What Every 


Lacquer User Knows 
It isn’t the cost per gallon that 


counts, it’s the cost per square 


foot of finished surface 


HE finishing foreman wisely insists on 

lacquer containing ample quantities of 
Butanol.* His experience has proven that 
Butanol* guarantees not only ease of appli- 
cation under varying atmospheric conditions 
but also a finished surface requiring min- 
imum sanding and polishing; all coats are 
completely united and, wherever necessary, 
touching up can be accomplished without 
difficulty. 

Butanol* in lacquer thus gives speed and 
simplicity to the finishing operations—it re- 
duces labor and overhead charges, guarantee- 
ing lowest cost per square foot of finished 
surface, and —/acquer containing Butanol* costs 
no more per gallon. 


! 


f 


*and its derivatives 


(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS (@RPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: 


17 East 42nd Street Aldwych House Terre Haute 
NEW YORK,N.Y. Aldwych, W.C.2 INDIANA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Plants—Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ill. 
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play fixtures was darker to begin 
with, than the sample submitted 
to him by his customer. 

He could not use bleaching 
compounds with marked success, 
because he had to avoid the cost 
of the bleaching operations owing 
to the amount of scroll work in- 
cluded in the design—and the cost 
of labor to be involved was limited. 
It had to be done at a price. He 
took a small quantity of the lac- 
quer to try. He was astonished at 
the results obtained; he finished 
his work satisfactorily with this 
material and also kept within his 
cost limit. 

I have finished jobs from time 
to time with this material and, 
for securing uniformity of a light 
color on this wood and where 
ordinary care has been exercised 
in the selection of the wood and 
veneers, the results are gratifying. 
To me it has proved advantageous 
in every respect. 


Smoothing and Rubbing 
Finish Jobs 


Allow the first coat to dry 
thoroughly and scuff off all dirt, 
nibs, etc., with fine sandpaper. 
After this coat, it is not necessary 
to sandpaper between coats. The 
writer has found it a big help, 
on high-class work, to wet sand 
the next to the last coat with 
grade No. 240 wet-or-dry sand- 
paper. The final coat can be 
rubbed with either oil, or water 
and pumice. For a heavy coat, 
the water rub has proved the 
best, but for veneered work and 
one or two-coat jobs, rubbing with 
oil is advisable. 

A good surface can be obtained 
with just a waterproof sandpaper. 
It is advisable to add a little pum- 
ice to the water or, better yet, 
sprinkle a little on the work be- 


fore rubbing. This aids in keep- 
ing the sandpaper from filling up. 
A very passable job can be ob- 
tained by using a fine grade of 
steel wool dipped in rubbing oil. 
This is of special value in a one 
or two-coat job.—E. B. Smethers. 


A siren starts and stops the men 
at the beginning and the close 
of their working periods. This 
system of informing workmen 
when to start and stop work holds 
a note of authority in its alarming 
screech, and it saves some men 
from worrying about whether or 
not it is time to stop work. 


Sanders Joins Standard Varnish 
Works 


Announcement is made that Mr. 
William A. Sanders, formerly with 
the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., has 
joined the organization of the — 
dard Varnish Works, Jan. 1. 
will be director of the company’s 
grinding sales department, and will 
also be active in the company’s in- 
dustrial sales department. 


DuPont New England 
Sales Manager 


The Du Pont Co., announces the 
appointment of Mr. W. T. Banning 
as district sales manager in New 
Iengland for the Paint, Varnish and 
Lead Division, succeeding the late 
Mr. Benjamin H. Ring. Mr. Banning 
has been with the Du Pont Co., for 
15 years and during the past 8 years 
he has been assistant sales manager 
in the Philadelphia district. 


In Airfinishing Division of Ameri- 
can Industrial Supply Co. 


The American Industrial Supply 
Co., manufacturers and distributors 
of finishing equipment, 264 East 98-.h 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that 
Mr. Abramson is now in charge of 
their Airfinishing division. He was 
formerly connected with the Paasche 
Airbrush Co., in the New York office. 
The American Industrial Supply Co. 
distributes Paasche equipment. 


The desire for color and design 
came into man’s consciousness 
long before the wish to preserve 
his buildings. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to offer 
comments, suggestions or answers 


Finishing Golf Tees 


I make golf tees, and would like 
to color same light red; also light 
yellow, and finish them with a 
hard oil finish or a hard wax fin- 
ish. I use tumbling barrels.— 
John Duncan. 


One way to color and finish 
your golf tees would be to dip 
them in red or yellow oil stain; 
after they have dried a few hours 
they can be thrown into one of 
your tumbling barrels with scraps 
of newspapers and a few pieces 
of wax to polish them. 

Another system of finishing 
golf tees, which is now being 
used, is one which makes use of 
colored lacquer and a centrifugal 
or twirling type of washing ma- 
chine* now on the market. The 
tees are loaded into the revolving 
tub of this washing machine and 
the tub and tees are then lowered 
into the lacquer which is in a 
larger tub surrounding the one in 
which the tees are placed. 

The inner tub has many holes 
or perforations in it and the lac- 
quer runs in and covers the golf 
tees; after setting in the lacquer 
for a minute or so the inner tub 
is raised above the level of the 
lacquer and, after most of the ex- 
cess lacquer has drained off, the 
tub is revolved rapidly to dry the 
lacquer. 

During this whirling period the 
tub is stopped temporarily once 


*The “Laundryette” 


or twice and the tees broken 
apart. The whirling is continued 
until the tees rattle freely in the 
tub. This gives a waterproof, 
colorful finish. Oil stain, lacquer. 
etc. mentioned above can be ob- 
tained through paint, varnish and 
lacquer manufacturers who adver- 
tise in Inpustriat FINisHING.— 
Chas. Blanford. 


Finishing Sap-Streaked 
Walnut 


What method do you consider 
the best for finishing solid walnut 
where production is wanted? As 
you know, most solid walnut we 
get today is full of sap streaks 
and very hard to match up to a 
uniform color. While we get the 
required results we seem to have 
to do an unnecessarily large a- 
mount of work to secure them and 
and would like to know if you 
have any suggestions about fin- 
ishing solid walnut, taking into 
consideration costs of production, 
quality of finish, and uniformity 
of color and finish.—F. LaS. 


For the easiest and best method 
to finish solid walnut, where 
quantity production and quality 
are desired, I offer the following 
schedule: 

Fill and stain with wood prep- 
aration. This is a combination 
which has a pyroxylin base; it 
stains, fills and seals in one opera- 
tion and is permanent to light and 
should not be confused with the 
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so-called combination fillers. This 
preparation has good penetration, 
and gives a uniform color to the 
surface. 

Should any sap streaks show 
up, I would suggest they be shaded 
in with a lacquer stain of the de- 
sired color. This stain can be 
immediately applied over the filler 
without the slightest bleeding. 
After a period of two hours the 
first coat of lacquer can be applied, 


followed in a short time with 
another coat of lacquer; this 
should give an A-1 job. If a 


rubbed finish is desired, the rub- 
bing should be done the following 
day—it can be readily seen that 
by this method a complete finish 
has been accomplished in one day. 
Note that sanding has been en- 
tirely eliminated, which in itself 
is a great saving in time and cost. 
‘This system is being used. with 
complete satisfaction—Philip 
Myers. 


Cleaning and Refinishing 
Galvanized Iron Containers 


We have cause to repaint large 
numbers of galvanized iron con- 
tainers. The method we are now 
using is to strip the old paint by 
dipping the container in boiling 
-caustic soda, followed by a wash- 
ing in pure water to remove all 
traces of the soda and grime, then 
buffing the surfaces with a wire 
brush. 

For paint, we usually use a 
bond coat which is baked for 2 to 
2% hours at 170 to 200-deg. F., 
followed by a second coat which 
may or may not be baked accord- 
ing to the color, and finally py- 
roxylin lacquer. 

We find, from experience, how- 
-ever, that particularly about the 
edges and seams of the con- 
tainers, the lacquer chips readily. 
We desire to obtain, if possible, 
-an air-drying lacquer and bond to 


take the place of the baked coat- 
ing we are now using. We wish 
your comments on the above 
problem, with particular refer- 
ence to the preparation of the 
container for painting—M.O.W. 
Co. 


The system you describe for 
removing the old paint from gal- 
vanized-iron containers and mak- 
ing the surface ready for painting, 
seems to be a very good one— 
provided sufficient care is taken 
to remove the caustic soda from 
the seams. The trouble you have 
been experiencing around the 
seams and edges of these con- 
tainers would indicate that pos- 
sibly all traces of the caustic soda 
are not removed. 

My suggestion for improving 
your present system of cleaning 
is to rinse the containers in a 
very weak acetic acid solution 
(not stronger than two or three 
percent) after the containers have 
been removed from the caustic 
soda solution and wash in pure 
water. 


The containers should be rinsed 
again in pure water after the acid 
dip to remove traces of the acid. 
This acid wash will do two things: 
it will neutralize any caustic soda 
remaining in the seams, and it 
will slightly etch the surface of 
the metal so as to give a firmer 
tooth to the first coat of finishing 
material. 

The wire brushing operation 
which you use is a very good one 
and we would suggest that you 
use this after rinsing the caustic 
soda solution off the containers. 
In other words, our suggestion 
would be that you follow the same 
procedure as you now follow, 
but add two additional opera- 
tions—a rinse in a very weak 
acid solution and a rinse in pure 
hot water. 
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Just Cold Turkey 


Pure Shellac Varnish Has Proven a Boon 
to Furniture Manufacturers 


No legerdemain methods are employed in its 
manufacture—it is a simple combination of pure 
gum shellac and No.1 special denatured 190 proof 
alcohol. Nothing else. Every gallon is absolutely 
guaranteed to be full weight, light in color, quick 
drying and free from dirt. 


If your product requires shellac varnish and you 
want the very best to be had, it will be to your 
advantage to write us. 


BARRETT VARNISH CO. 


Originators of Dependable Finishes 
2242 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Of course, it is very necessary 
that you allow all traces of mois- 
ture to evaporate from the seams 
before you apply the first coat of 
finishing material. It may be that 
the cause of your trouble has 
been in the type of finishing ma- 
terial you have been using, but 
generally speaking I believe that 
a baked bond coat has a better 
chance of adhesion than an air- 
dried bond coat under lacquer. 
One or two of the larger varnish 
manufacturers have an air-drying 
bond coat which, when properly 
applied, gives very good adhesion 
but even this air-drying bond coat 
adheres better when it receives a 
slight bake.—R. L. Masterson. 


Putting on Red Dots 
with Lacquer 

We have a problem which we 
are wondering if you can help us 
solve. We are placing a red dot 
about %-in. in diameter, on a 
piece which we are making, with 
a red quick-drying lacquer. We 
are doing the work by hand. We 
are wondering if there is a spray- 
ing device which would enable us 
to do this work more rapidly? 

It is necessary that the spot be 
put on without affecting the finish 
on the article itself, so it cannot 
run out over the piece nor can it 
permit the spray to spatter the 
piece. The flow must be slow 
enough so it will not run, and 
yet fast enough so it will cover 
completely. We do not have 
compressed air.—T.M.Co. 


Not knowing exactly the condi- 
tions surrounding the finishing of 
your products, of course, we can- 
not give a very definite answer 
as to the best way to put the red 
dot on your work. We have in 
mind two ways of doing it. One 
way would be to make a stencil 


of brass or other rigid metal; 
place this tightly against the 
work and spray the red dot 
through the opening in _ the 
stencil. 

Another way would be to make 
a silk screen and put the red dot 
on the work by the silk-screen 
process which, as you no doubt 
know, makes use of a paste paint 
forced through the silk screen by 
a rubber squeegee. Since you do 
not have compressed air, possibly 
the silk-screen process would be 
the best for you to use, but if 
you contemplate installing com- 
pressed air, then the spraying 
process would also be very satis- 
factory.—I. F. 


Your problem of placing a %-in. 


in diameter red-spot on your work 
in question might be successfully 
done with a very small spray, of 
which there are many makes. 
But why not use a decalcomania 
which, I believe, would give you 
just as good results on the fin- 
ished product, and surely it would 
reduce the cost of the operation 
as well as give you the advantage 
of increased production. 

Decalcomania may be made up 
in any desired design to meet 
your requirements. With the 
spray or by hand-brush work on 
this operation, there are many 
pieces which would have to be 
done over the the second time. 
The decalcomania will eliminate 
most all of this waste. 

There is very little work in- 
volved in using decalcomanias. 
Simply allow the decalcomania to 
become thoroughly moist by lay- 
ing it in water or on a cloth 
dampened with water. When the 
transfer is loose, it is slipped 
from the backing onto the work 
and rolled out perfectly flat and 
allowed to dry. Then you may 
finish over it with several coats 
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The salability of your product 
demands an attractive appearance. 


Complete harmony of color tone 


makes a lasting impression upon 
everyone handling your product, from 
the dealer to the ultimate user. 


Stille’s Lacquer Shading Stain 
makes possible the desired color tone 
by furnishing the shaded and high 
lighted effects, which go so far in 
making the final appearance of your 
product a real one. 


Stille’s Lacquer Shading Stain 
dries instantly, will not bleed through 
any type of succeeding coat, and acts 
as a uniformer when different woods 
are used in combination, as well 
- for variations in the same run 
of w 


Some of the largest radio and 
furniture manufacturing houses in 
the middle west are using large quan- 
tities of our Lacquer Shading Stain, 
and find it to be a real sales builder. 


The price is an attractive one. Write 
us for a trial sample, which we will be 
pleased to furnish without charge. 


E. T. STILLE & CO. 


Main Office and Factery 
2343 Greenview Ave. 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS 


Seuthern Office and Factory 
High Point, N. C. 


of lacquer, or varnished and 
rubbed. Or, if you are using 
enamel, the decalcomania will be 
placed upon the last coat, rolled 
flat, allowed to dry thoroughly and 
sent out in this manner.—F. W. 
Purdon. 


Bleaching Mahogany and 
Maple Overlays 


We have an overlay of mahog- 
any on walnut and also on birds- 
eye maple. Is there a quick way 
of bleaching the mahogany to a 
uniform color? Some of this is 
light and some is dark, but we 
prefer to have it all rather light 
in color. We can bleach it but 
our method involves more than 
one operation; we thought you 
might know of a way to bleach 
this wood uniform in only one 
operation.—L. V. F. Co. 


A good bleach can be secured 
by using peroxide or sal soda. 
Bleaching depends a great deal on 
the texture of the wood; it may 
be necessary to dilute the per- 
oxide with water, but after a little 
experimenting the correct strength 
of the bleach can be found. In 
some cases the sal soda is mixed 
with the peroxide.—Philip Myers 


Lacquering Oak in Clear 
and Enamel 


Will you kindly supply me with 
information as to the best way of 
finishing oak in lacquer, clear and 
enamel in two coats? I have ex- 
perienced some trouble in doing 
this in two coats, the last coat 
showing the pore impression. I 
can eliminate same by rubbing 
and polishing, but this is too 
costly on large articles of approxi- 
mately 6x8-ft. 

My method on clear has been: 
first, combination filler and stair 
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(nitropaste); second, sanding 
sealer; third, clear lacquer. 

On white enamel on oak: first, 
natural paste filler (nitro); sec- 
ond, flat white; third, % flat 
white and % gloss white; fourth, 
gloss white, sanding between 
coats. I have no trouble what- 
ever on better grade work when 
using more material and taking 
more time doing same—J.T.W. 


It is practically impossible to 
finish oak in clear lacquer and 
lacquer enamel in two coats, so as 
not to show any trace of the pores 
in the oak. About the best you 
can do with two coats would be 
to fill the pores of the oak as 
thoroughly as you can with nat- 
ural paste wood filler of the oil 
type rather than the nitro-cellu- 
lose type, as the oil-type filler will 
shrink less in the pores than the 
nitro-cellulose filler. Over this 
you can apply a coat of lacquer 
sealer, or a rather heavy coat of 
shellac. This coat should be 
sanded very thoroughly and then 
a heavy coat of clear lacquer ap- 
plied. Even with all the precau- 
tion you can take I believe that 
some of the pore impressions will 
still be visible. 

For a lacquer enamel finish, 
the system you have of using 
paste wood filler, a coat of flat 
white lacquer, a coat of half flat 
and half gloss white lacquer, and 
a coat of gloss white lacquer, 
sanded between coats, is about 
as good as you can do with this 
number of coats. My only sug- 
gestion would be that possibly 
you can get better filling proper- 
ties with an oil-type filler, rather 
than a nitrocellulose filler—F. C. 
Overhauser. 


Your question of how to finish 
oak with a two-coat lacquer job, 


FLACQUER IT WITH ZELLAC 


A BUSINESS 
MESSAGE ON 
A LABEL 


WE HAVE distributed many thou- 
sands of these little labels in 
every field of lacquer use. Everybody 
knows the fellow who makes inferior 
materials “and sells his stuff for less!” 
There are still some lacquer users, 
however, who have yet to learn 
through bitter experience the false 
economy of inferior materials. 

For many years we have gone on 
printed record with the Zeller policy: 
—the highest possible quality at the 
lowest possible price. Let us de- 
liver you a trial order specifically 
formulated to meet your special re- 
quirements. Test the material and 
compare the prices in relation to the 
results. Then you will be certain of 
uniform quality with the utmost fin- 
ishing economy. 


ZELLER LACQUER MFG. CO., INC. 
20 East 49th Street New York City 


ZELLAC 


For Every Inoustriat Purpose 


CHICAGO DENVER 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE 
WICHITA DALLAS 
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= 57 For the 


COMPLETE 


In WIDTH of 
Fan & RANGE 
of INSTANT 
Adjustments — 
This is the 
Leading Low- 
Priced Gun! 


Compare the SPRA-MORE—Dollar 
for Dollar value—compare its hour 
by hour performance with Spray 


Units costing much more—and 
you'll realize that here’s REAL 
VALUE! Sturdily built of finest ma- 


terials for long, hard service. Its 
Twin-Diaphragm Compressor pro- 
vides a strong, steady flow of 
CLEAN, DRY Air for the perfect 
applying of paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers and enamels. 
There’s a Dealer Near You 

Write for SPRA-MORE Bulletin 


Crown Spray Gun 
Manufacturing Co. 


1218-A Venice Bivd. 
Los Angeles California 


and not have the impressions of 
the pores of the wood show on 
the finished work, has only one 
successful method and that is 
hand rubbing—owing to the fact 
that lacquer has not the body or 
“build” which varnish or enamel 
has. Lacquer also knits very 
closely to the wood, therefore 
showing these pore impressions. 
You may be helped some by 
refilling your work and finishing 
it with a flat lacquer. Oak pores 
are very deep and wide and, as 
all fillers have a little shrinkage, 
after drying a slight impression 
of the pore is left. It is difficult 
to coat with a thin material such 
as lacquer, without having these 
pores show on the finished work. 
As stated before, rubbing the 
surface after coating is the only 
successful answer but this, as 
you say, is expensive. Flat lac- 
quer will give you this rubbing 
effect and the pores will be less 
conspicious. There is much work 
finished with flat lacquer and the 
pores are seen only under close 
examination.—F. W. Purdon. 


Finishing Decal’d 
Wooden Cubes 

We have recently developed a 
new novelty which has a 3-in. 
wooden cube with all six faces to 
finish natural. The cube has a 
small decalcomania transfer on 
four of its faces. We would like 
some information on a suitable 
finishing material and a process 
of handling this article on 4 
quantity production basis.—S. 
Mfg. Co. 


Without knowing the use to 
which the wooden cubes are to be 
put and the results expected of 
the finish, it is rather difficult to 
give any definite suggestions for 
finishing. If you have plenty of 
space for drying, possibly the low- 
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est priced system of finishing 
would be to dip the cubes in an oil 
stain of the proper shade; let this 
dry over night and apply one or 
two coats of varnish by spraying. 

If you need greater speed in 
drying than varnish would give, 
then you can use clear lacquer to 
replace the varnish. Where lac- 
quer is used, however, it will be 
advisable for you to use a water 
stain in place of oil stain, as many 
oil stains do not work well under 
jacquer. Of course, where a 
water stain is used, the grain of 
the wood will be raised to some 
extent and it will be necessary 
for you to apply a coat of shellac, 
a coat of lacquer sealer, or a coat 
of substitute shellac; after this 
coat is dry for a few hours, sand 
off the raised fuzz of the wood; 
following this, two or more coats 
of lacquer can be applied by 
spraying, each coat being allowed 
to dry an hour or so before the 
next one is applied. 

I assume that you have devel- 
oped a suitable method for hold- 
ing these cubes while they are 
being coated by spraying, but in 
case you have not, I suggest the 
advisability of trying a holder 
with needle points which would 
be inserted in diagonally-opposite 
corners of the cube, so the cube 
could be turned freely while being 
coated. 

If some system similar to this 
is not feasible, then it will be 
necessary for you to coat certain 
sides of the cubes and let the 
finishing material dry before you 
coat the remaining sides. This 
could be done by laying several 
of the cubes tightly together and 
spraying the flat surface thus 
formed. After the finishing mate- 
rial has dried on this surface, the 
cubes could be turned one fourth 
over and that side coated, and so 
on until the six sides are coated. 
—C.F.M. 


There is no time quite like the 
early days of a new year for review- 
ing the past twelve months. 


Let’s see . . . . just what did we 
accomplish during 1928? 

There’s our 1510 Flexible Lacquer 
that enables a user to stamp and 
draw a sheet lacquered in the flat 

. no chipping, peeling. It gives 
perfect adhesion and permanent 
flexibility on brass, aluminum, and 
nickel silver. 

. and the line of Enamels for 
decorating glass and glassware has 
worked out well ... and so has 
the material for high-lustre buffing. 

. and the Lacquers we developed 
for finishing Textiles, Rubber Balls, 
Cash Registers, cold roll Steel Prod- 
ucts... and the toilet seat white 
that does not turn color... 

. our laboratory certainly earned 
its board and lodging during 1928! 

* * * * 

1929 .. . another new year slides 
into focus . . . may it be a pleasant 
and prosperous one for all of you 
who read these words. 

1929... we are resolved to 
render an even more inclusive serv- 
ice. Our laboratory is going to con- 
tinue developing new ideas .. . per- 
fecting finishing methods. 

To start the new year right .... 
read Research Bulletin No. 21 con- 
taining a complete report on our 
1510 flexible lacquer. Write to the 
sales department. 


ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER COMPANY 
105-9 SEVENTH avenue 
LONG. ISLAND crry 
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214-222 40% 5T.~ BROOKLYN BY 


ELECTRIC MIXERS 


Clamp to any tank and mix all liquids. 
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ENGINEERING CO. 


oo 47 West 63rd St., New York 


Reclaiming Waste Materials 


One thing I would like to com- 
ment on is an article by Mr. Kath- 
ju in November issue (page 72) 
stating that the Ford Motor Co., 
reclaims its spray booth waste by 
means of a “liquid medium” 
which, when mixed with nitrocel- 
lulose lacquers, gives them hard- 
ness. This must be a wonderful 
“liquid medium” to do that. Such 
a practice is not only impractical 
but one from which the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., will, in the long run, de- 
rive more harm than good—for 
even a motor or chassis lacquer 
must serve its intended purpose 
and be fairly uniform to permit 
of easy and economical applica- 
tion. 

My idea for any large user of 
lacquer would be to install free- 
circulating scrubbing traps in the 
lacquer exhaust flues and obtain 
costly solvents which can easily 
be reworked at a profit and give 
uniform and dirt-free products.— 
P. A. Patterson. 


Colored Lacquers and 
Colored Enamels 


In November Issue on page 26, 
there is a brief article under the 
caption “Colored Lacquers and 
Colored Enamels” and an explana- 
tion as to what is meant by each 
of these terms as given by Mr. G. 
O. Zeller. 

The explanation given would be 
perfectly satisfactory if these 
terms were limited to products 
made on a lacquer base, but un- 
fortunately the terminology in 
our industry is a somewhat con- 
fused one, and these very terms 
are used for entirely different 
products by others. 

In describing the products which 
our company makes, we use the 
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word “Colored Enamel” to describe 
the product which is composed 
of pigment ground in varnish and 
could be called “Varnish Enamel,” 
while the term “Colored Lacquer” 
is one which we use to describe 
a similar enamel in which the 
pigment is ground in lacquer. 
This type of definition, you see, 
conflicts with the one described. 

If solid covering is not present 
in the product, we endeavor to 
refer to it as a “Transparent 
Color Varnish” or “Transparent 
Lacquer;” this helps to keep the 
two types of material distinct and 
clearly defined. 


We feel that our use of these 
terms would lead to less confusion 
than those described by Mr. Zeller, 
and that great care should be taken 
in this matter of definition so that 
the present confusion is not in- 
creased but rather reduced.—Hilo 
Varnish Corporation. 


Orange Peel in Lacquer 
Finishes 

This is in reference to Mr. J. C. 
Alsee’s direct questioning on page 
81, last paragraph (December issue 
of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING). I wish 
to make the following observa- 
tions: 


In the development of new 
lacquer products, we advise our 
sales and service representatives 
in terms of our competitor’s re- 
ducer. 


We have, among other reducers, 
three representative thinners, the 
properties of which are so well 
known to our men that they can 
immediately draw inferences. 
These three thinners repesent (1) 
the worst possible to manufacture, 
(2) the one we recommend, and 
(3) the one universally adaptable. 
These inferences are positive 


Make An Exceptionally Fine 
Rubbing Surface 


And That Means-- 


Quicker Rubbing —_ Lowered Rubbing Cost 
Partly because we have developed 
in our laboratory the perfect formula 


for the lacquer that sprays on 
smoothly— 


Your Finishers can always depend 
upon that remarkable rubbing sur- 
face. It does mean easier and quick- 
er rubbing, and a _ corresponding 
saving in your finishing costs. 


This Company has been makers of 
TY-LASTIC VARNISHES for forty 
years. We are now making TY- 
LOID LACQUERS which meet the 
same high quality standards. We 
manufacture a complete line of Strip- 
ing, Satin, Clear and Colored Lac- 
quer Enamels for the Furniture and 
Automobile industry, also a complete 
line of Primers and Undercoatings 
in oil and pyroxylin for the most 
critical. Special colors and require- 
ments for all classes of work can be 
worked out in our plant to the 
customer’s satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


The Western 


Reserve Varnish Co. 
1251 Marquette St. Cleveland, 0. 
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Sandblasting 


The MULTIBLASTER SAND- 
blast puts various graining 
effects <n wood surfaces prepar- 
atory to 

Also impregnates by stencil - 
cess, designs on cabinet work . 


MULTIBLASTERS made in types 
for every purpose of SANDbiast- 
ing SPRA Y painting, and 
are PORTABLE. 

Sent on 10 DAYS TRIAL 


George M. Stowe, Jr. 
Manutacturer Since 1904 
‘Forest Ave Buffalo, N.Y 


Pays for Itself in Less 
than 30 Days. 


A Trained Staff of 
Airfinishing 
Engineers 


—men who have effected annual savings of 
thousands of dollars for many large industrial 
concerns, 

—can assist you in solving your finishing 
room problems, pointing the way to lower 
production costs, the use of proper equipment 
and materials, etc. 

Coupled with this expert advisory service, 
we constitute a reliable and extensive source 
of supply for all kinds of finishing equipment 
—a_ diversified line of items that make for 
profits in the finishing room. 


Call or write us about 
any of your problems! 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Engineers----Manufacturers ---- Distributors 
264 East 98th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Minnesota 6387 


buoys for our men’s guidance, not 
only for sprayability and drying, 
but also for their resistance to 
blushing, degree of luster, coef- 
ficient of dilution, and last but not 
the least, Orange Peel. 

Our men know exactly what they 
are up against in selling thinners 
and, when some unscrupulous com- 
petition is to be met beyond their 
pale of understanding, they refer 
matters to laboratories for their 
guidance. This is all so simple 
that I hesitate to use space explain- 
ing it in the columns of this il- 
lustrious magazine. However, I 
do so because I feel there are many 
interested readers who have fol- 
lowed this discussion, and they 
need to come to some sound con- 
clusion instead of being left in the 
abysmal depth of obscurity. Con- 
sequently, I refuse an answer to 
the absurd question which appears 
at the top of page 82: “Would you 
recommend a motor car reducer 
for use with water-dip lacquer, belt 
cement, colored dipping lacquer 
or clear wood lacquer?” 

This discussion started because, 
on reading Mr. Alsee’s article in 
the August issue, (page 39). I 
felt it was bound to create mis- 
understanding. This, Mr. Alsee 
admits himself, when on page 81 
(Dec. issue) he writes, “. . . and 
as Mr. Kathju has tried to pick 
apart the article through his own 
wrong impression, I will say that 
the object of the article was in view 
of the same condition that Mr. 
Kathju has tried to describe differ- 
ently from writer.” 

Mr. Alsee, thanks for your offer 
of sending me laboratory reports 
and sample of a certain brand of 
reducer. I am not interested in it. 
I want the finishing foreman, the 
purchasing agent and others inter- 
ested in this discussion, to know 
that with a certain brand of lac- 
quers it is not necessary to use the 
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same brand of thinners; that any 
good grade of thinner can be used 
with any grade of lacquer—good or 
bad—without giving any more 
orange peel than you would get if 
you used lacquer and thinner of 
the same brand. In this, Mr. 
Alsee, Mr. J. K. Cooper (November 
1928, page 74) and Iagree. If there 
is yet a misunderstanding, I would 
gladly attempt to dispel same on 
hearing from any reader of INpus- 
TRIAL FINISHING.—Kam N. Kathju. 


Dip Finishing by the 
Squeegee Method 


In this article I will endeavor 
to explain how the best results 
are obtained in the dipping of 
broom and mop handles by the 
rubber-gasket or squeegee method. 
In a later article I will explain 
just how the modern metallic and 
spatter metallic effects are pro- 
duced by this same method. 

Broom handles were first fin- 
ished by dipping them in a clear 
shellac solution to which, if colors 
were desired, a small amount of 
dye solution was added. Later, 
the solid-covering enamels came 
into vogue and all of these finishes 
were obtained by merely dipping 
the handles in an open tank of 
the finishing material, and hang- 
ing them up in the air to dry. 

The squeegee method represents 
an improvement over open dip- 
ping. By this method the film is 
left smooth and even for the entire 
length of the handle, with practi- 
cally no loss of material through 
evaporation or excess on the 
handle. There are many types 
of these squeegee tanks now in 
use, but one of the most practical 
and easiest to construct is shown 
in the accompanying drawing. 

The apparatus consists of a long 
cylindrical tank which is closed 
at the bottom. This tank should 
be about 4-in. in diameter and at 


new! 


Economy Deluxe Sprayer 


For the user of industrial spray equip- 
ment this new Economy DeLuxe Sprayer 
gives better application of any paint, 
varnish or lacquer. Combines high 
efficiency, simple operation and puts new 
life in the paint shop. Light in weight, 
does not clog, easily cleaned. There 
are many good reasons for the present 
popularity of Economy Spray Products 
Pricev: DeLuxe Spray Gun—with ma- 
terial tube, cover, container, 25 feet air 
hose and connections and agitator ... 
$32.00. Above without agitator... 
$30.00. DeLuxe Gun without any of 
above accessories . . . $22.00. 25 feet 
$4.50. 1 


air hose with connections . . 
quart metal container without cover 


ECONOMY MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., 
5214 Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please ship me equipment listed on margin. 
Send complete specifications and data on other 
Economy Spray Equipment. 
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If you want for the new 
year, the right finish 
start it with— 


CsrzLLAC 


CADILLAC SHELLAC COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Ferndale (Detroit) Michigan 


Eureka Sprayers 
Excel 


The one reliable spray 
gun which leads the 
field for retouching 
and general fine work. 


EUREKA SPRAYERS 
INC. 


87-28 130th Street 
Richmond Hill, L. I. 


least 3-in. longer than the handles 
to be dipped; and block tin is to 
be recommended, although ga). 
vanized iron tanks are in constant 
use. 

The open end or top of this 
cylindrical tank should be soldered 
over an opening cut in the bottom 


“L RESERVE TANK 
i 
| 
| COLLAR 


TOP viEW 


This drawing shows 
cross-sectional eleva- 
tion and top view of 
dip tank used in 
Squeegee method of 
dip-finishing handles. 


3 LONGER THAM MANDLE 


CROSS - SECTION 


of a box of the same material. A 
suitable size box to use is 5-in. 
high, 10-in. wide and 12-in. long. 

Directly over the hole where 
the cylindrical tank is soldered to 
the box, another hole about 3-in. 
in diameter should be cut in the 
top of the box. This opening 
should be quartered %-in. back 
from its circumference and four 
thumb bolts should be soldered 
up through the top of the box, so 
that the threaded ends are up. 
Between these bolts and over the 
opening, the rubber gasket is laid 
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and bolted down by means of a 
metal collar which will fit over 
the edge of the gasket. The collar 
is clamped down with thumb nuts. 

On top of the other end of the 
box a 3-in. cylinder about 4-in. 
high is soldered over another 
opening. This is where the lac- 
quer or lacquer enamel is run in, 
and a constant level maintained. 
This cylinder should be capped 
with a close fitting coyer to pre- 
vent loss of lacquer through 
evaporation. 

The rubber gaskets used should 
have a hole, perfectly round, about 
1% the diameter of the handles to 
be dipped. The gaskets come in 
various degrees of hardness, the 
more flexible ones leaving a 
heavier coating. 

The amount of material left on 
the handle may also be regulated, 
to a large extent, by the type of 
lacquer used. One gasket will 
usually dip from 150 to 400 
handles. 

The dipping operation is simple 
and production per man is com- 
paratively high. All that is now 
necessary is to fill the dipping 
tank to within %-in. below the 
rubber gasket. The handle to be 
dipped is forced through the hole 
in the gasket to its full length. 
This forces the overflow of lacquer 
into the reserve cylindrical tank 
at the other end of the box. 

The handle should then be with- 
drawn with a uniform rapid 
motion, being held vertically, of 
course, so the coating on all sides 
of the handle will be uniform. 
The gasket strips off the excess 
lacquer into the cylindrical dip 
tank. 

Coats can be applied at the rate 
of approximately two per hour, 
this being somewhat dependent 
upon the thickness of the coat and 
the type of lacquer or lacquer 
enamel used. The number of coats 
necessary will depend upon the 


finishing shop 

E carry complete lines of qual- 

ity paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
brushes and all tools used in a mod- 
ern finishing shop. Our prices are 
surprisingly low for the quality of 
merchandise sold. Our prompt 
shipments will save you time. 
Mail the coupon for Catalog No. 49. 


Paint Brush Holders 


Keep brushes straight and clean. A very 
useful shop a which will pay for itself 
in the saving of brushes. 

No. 6 C. 63 x 9 inches, holds 6 brushes. 
Shigpieg weight 10 Ibs. 
$3.25 
Other sizes up to 40 brush capacity 
Prices are net F. O. B. Chicago. 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
Paint People’’ 
164 W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your Catalog No. 49 on 
Painters’ Supplies 


Name 


Street Add: 
City and State 
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This New Book Will 


Save You Money 
“Practical Jaranning and 
Enameling’’ 


by Wm. J. Miskella, M. E. 


The first of its kind ever published. Con- 
tains much valuable information NEVER BE- 
FORE PRINTED. Also processes and formu- 
lae heretofore considered as secret by many 
japanners. 

“Practical Japanning and Enameling” is 
the result of eight years preparation. For 
many years Mr. Miskella has gone more 
deeply into the subject of Modern Metal 
Finishing—FROM ALL AN- 
GLES—than any other ma 

272 pages. 22 141 Illustra- 
tions. 10 Tables. 5 Color Plates. Size—6% 
x 9%. Bound in Fabrikoid. Stamped in 
Genuine Gold. Mailed on seven day ap- 
proval. Price $3.50, and worth many times 
that. Descriptive folder on request. 

“Practical COLOR Simplified” and “Prac- 
tical AUTOMOTIVE Lacquering’—two new 
valuable books—$3.50. 


FINISHING RESEARCH 


LABORATORIES. INC.. Chicago 
Publishers Engineers 
1162 West 22nd Street 


TO THE MANAGER OF ALL 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


You are constantly confronted 
with a problem in your finishing 
room, and plant in general and the 
solution of which is most essential 
in your particular work. 

THE PROBLEM 

How can I improve the lighti 
in my plant without the addition 
artificial light? 

THE SOLUTION 

Have your finishing room and 
plant — with a paint most 
suited for your particular need. 

All paints are not formulated to 
diffuse light to flow out evenly and 
have that ever enduring finish and 
whiteness. 

When considering the a 
of your plant interior, 
means specify FRENCH’S 
WHITE, and as soon as it is 
properly ‘applied you have the solu- 
tion to your one big problem. 

FRENCH’S MILL WHITE is 
made in a flat and gloss finish. We 
solicit your inquiries. 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


Pain 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


finish desired. If a natural finish 
is wanted, all that is required is 
to dip them in a clear lacquer, or 
a richer tone can be obtained by 
adding a small amount of a dye 
solution to the clear lacquer. 

Should an opaque or solid cover- 
ing finish be desired, then lacquer 
enamels should be employed. It 
will be found that some of these 
cover much better than others, 
so that in a few cases it may be 
necessary to add an extra coat. 
In some instances a finishing coat 
of clear lacquer is applied to in- 
crease the gloss. 

I might add, in closing, that the 
dipping of these handles will be 
much easier on the operator if the 
cylindrical dip tank is put down 
through a hole in the floor, so 
the reserve box will remain on 
the floor level—L. B. Miller. 


To Prevent Varnish Checking 


In these days of research and 
mutual interchange of ideas, when 
men dote on “knowing their stuff,” 
it is by no means strange that 
great improvements have been and 
are being made relative to the 
proper methods of wood finishing. 
One of the things over which we 
have studied and argued and 
thought of at length, is why var- 
nish will check or crack, appar- 
ently of no cause; it is with the 
thought in mind of bringing one or 
two things to light with regard to 
checking, that this article is 
written. 

That there are many causes for 
the trouble cannot be denied. One 
thing is the moisture content of 
the wood itself. If it contains any 
free moisture, it will shrink in 
time to an extent which exceeds 
the elasticity of the finish, and 
buckling and fracture will surely 
follow. Another thing to be con- 
sidered is the fact that if free 
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moisture is present, it will keep 
the bottom coat of finish in a more 
or less tacky condition, thereby 
robbing the final coats of the firm 
foundation they should have. If it 
were possible to reduce wood to 
a bone dry condition, and keep it 
that way, I am sure that much of 
our checking trouble would dis- 
appear. 

Especially is this troublesome 
where end grain is revealed, for 
end grain absorbs and releases 
moisture very rapidly. Finishers 
know that if end wood is given 
the same treatment as flat grain 
or edge grain, it will show up 
darker, due to the fact that it 
absorbs more of the finish. The 
logical remedy for this would be 
to take extra care on the end 
grain as to filling, using some light 
colored filler. 


The thinner a coat of finish can 
be applied with uniformity, the 
less chance there is of it checking. 
The varnish finish starts drying 
on the outside where it is exposed 
to the air. The drier the top of 
the coat becomes, the less it lends 
itself to the transfusion of what 
moisture remains underneath, 
therefore the thicker the coat, the 
more difficult for it to dry uni- 
formly. 

I would not be surprised if at 
some future time we shall resort 
to some artificial means of keep- 
ing the top of the coat uniform 
with the bottom, with regard to 
its degree of hardness, through- 
out the drying process. If the 
moisture cannot escape into the 
air, much of it will be absorbed 
by the wood itself, and there may 
be a slight sweiling of the wood; 
the tacky underside of the var- 
nish coat will follow the action 
of the wood, while the outside of 
the coat remains fixed. There 
you have a stress set up in the 
varnish, which can only find 


PROFITS 


This portable outfit, weighing but 39 
pounds, enables you to connect with 
the nearest light socket and do a 
satisfactory job of paint spraying. 


You can use practically any paint ma- 
terial, including spraying lacquer, 
brushing lacquer, oil paints, cold water 
paints, and metallic paints . ° 
such as bronze, gilt, etc. 


The outfit employs all the principles 
used in higher-priced equipment and 
insures a smooth, even finish never 
before obtained with equipment at 
anywhere near the price. A few hours 
painting will pay for it. 


The outfit consists of: 


A real compressor with all nec- 
essary fittings. 

Operated by 1-4 horsepower 
motor 

Suction feed spray gun giv- 
ing perfect atomization with- 
out spattering 

15 ft. of hose 

10 ft. of electric extension 
cord 


Write us for illustrated litera- 
ture outlining this outfit in 
detail and explaining how you 
can make more money with 
this outfit as hundreds of 
others are already doing. 


KELLOGG MFG. CO. 
129 Humboldt St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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FIXES 


SCRATCHES 
MARS, HOLES 
Scarred Finishes 


Where Finish is dam 

the quickest and 

= to permanent repair is 
w 


CAMPBELL’S 
STICK SHELLAC 


Bh is melted in the hole, dent or scratch. 
damaged place is then rubbed down 
an polished. The Shellac will not shrink 
nor check and is extremely tough. It is in- 
deed the easiest, the quickest, the most eco- 
nomical and only permanently satisfactory 
method to repair serious injury to any finish, 


Stick Shellac color card and 
booklet “How to Repair Var- 
nished Surfaces”’ will be sent 
you free upon request. 


The M.L. CAMPBELL CO. 
1007 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


CORUCO 


is the 


MASKING TAPE 


you have been 
looking for. 
Send for free 

sample and prices 
The Consumers Rubber Co. 
1302-04-06 Ontario St. 
Cleveland 


x 


relief through 
check it will. 

Often this checking will not be 
noticeable at the time it occurs, 
but it is present just the same. 
Then, if the article dries, or is 
stored in a heated room, these 
checks will afford an avenue of 
escape for the moisture which has 
caused the _ trouble. As the 
moisture escapes, these checks, 
the underside of the finish and the 
surface of the wood contract 
slightly. From this point on, the 
trouble works like compound in- 
terest. The wider the checks 
open, the greater the chance for 
moisture to escape. The more the 
moisture escapes, the wider the 
checks open. Not until things are 
uniformly dry does the process 
cease, and by that time the finish 
is a wreck. 

Other things contribute their 
bit toward checking, but I believe 
the foregoing to be a major cause. 
If we can determine the actual 
causes for these things, it is the 
first step in effecting a real rem- 
edy.—J. E. Hyler. 


checking, and 


Shellac Manufacturers’ 
Code of Ethics 


The American Bleached Shellac 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., has 
formulated and adopted a Code of 
Ethics for the industry represented 
by it and in which its members are 
engaged. The code is printed in a 
10-page pamphlet, copies of which 
will be sent to those interested. 

Members of this association who 
signed in agreement and endorse- 
ment of the code are: 

Berry Brothers, (Inc.); Bradshaw 
Praeger & Co.; James W. Brynes 
Shellac Co., Inc.; Dings & Schuster, 
Inc.; M. Feigel & Bro., Inc.; Kase- 
bier-Chatfield Shellac Co.; Mac-Lac 
Co.; The Montrose Marx 
& Rawolle Corp. Pyatt 
Shellac Co., and “Zinsser & 


0. 
Associate members who are in ac- 

cordance with the movement are: 
Barrett Varnish Co.; The Clinton 

Co.; B. Dey, & Co.; C. 

Franche & Co.; R. user 

= Stille & bor “and H. B. Touns 
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Fig. 2—The other end of the oven and conveyor equipment. The foreman is examin- 
ing finished pieces taken from the conveyor. 


An AUTOMATIC 
LACQUERING CONVEYOR 


Excerpts from an article in “Industrial Gas” wherein interesting auto- 
matic lacquering and lacquer-drying operations and equip- 
ment are described 


By B. W. Gelb, M. E. 


AVING an appreciative under- 

standing of the value of mod- 
ern methods of manufacture, an 
officer of the Artistic Wire Form- 
ing Co., of New York, one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in 
this country, endeavored to in- 
crease his over-all plant efficiency 
by first, introducing automatic 
conveyor equipment and second, 
by using hot air—sometimes called 
“warm” air—in preference to 
steam for a certain drying process. 
He called upon experts for assist- 
ance and advice in the solution of 
his problem, with the result that 
a machine was designed which 
automatically lacquers and then 


dries the metal pocketbook frames. 

The straight flat wire for use 
in making frames, is shipped from 
the mills on reels. The wire used 
in this particular plant is of one 
thickness only, the gauge being 
.025-in. The width of the wire is 
one of three sizes—}i, % or %- 
in.—depending upon the require- 
ments of the sales department. 

From the very first and practi- 
cally to the last forming operation, 
all the work is completed with 
dies held in place by power 
presses. In the first or primary 
series of operations, the wire is 
cut, bent and shaped by various 
and . specially-designed presses 
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to the forms desired of the fin- 
ished product. Immediately 
following comes a second set of 
operations termed the intermedi- 
ate operation. In these, the frames 
are given plating baths and, using 
the terminology of the trade, they 
are “cut” which is in reality a 
buffing operation. The frames are 
plated in various chemicals, “cut” 
again and washed and dried. 


Lacquer Dipped 

Since the finish on the final 
product depends to a great extent 
upon the accuracy of the timing 
of the lacquer bath, it is impera- 
tive that there must be no mis- 
take on the part of the workmen. 

The problem presented, there- 
fore, was of a dual nature. First, 
and of utmost importance, a ma- 
chine had to be designed which 
would insure a perfectly and uni- 
formly-dipped article; second, and 
of equal importance, a quickly and 
thoroughly dried frame had to be 
obtained. Such a machine, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, was de- 
signed by the engineers of a well 


Fig. 1—Front view of indirectly heated oven through 
which the conveyor carries lacquer-dipped parts formed of 
wire. The strand of chain at left moves downward. 


known heat oven company. Not 
only has this machine eliminated 
all former difficulties encountered 
with the old process but it has, 
within practically three months of 
operation, paid for itself. 


Conveyor and Oven 


The racks holding the frames 
are hung, as shown in both Figs. 
land 2, on the “flights” of the con- 
veyor chain. Referring to the 
front view of Fig. 1, the chain 
moves downward. The flights 
continue carrying the racks, in 
horizontal position, into a trough 
filled with a very fine grade of 
lacquer. As the racks emerge 
from the tank, the excess lacquer 
drips off the frames. 

It should be noted here that 
since the frames are always in the 
same upright position as when 
they are dipped, no lacquer re- 
mains in the channel or tubular 
part of the frame. Formerly, this 
was a source of considerable 
trouble, inasmuch as lacquer re- 
mained in that part of the frame 
and would have to be removed by 
hand after the bak- 
ing process was fin- 
ished. 

After all the ex- 
cess lacquer has 
dripped off, the 
frames enter the 
heating or baking 
chamber. Warm air, 
from a gas-fired 
warm air heater, is 


forced into this 
chamber. The air 
contains and sup- 


plies sufficient heat 
to dry or “bake” the 


lacquer. The tem- 
perature of this 
chamber may be 


varied with ease but 
it is usually main- 
tained between 125 
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INTERNATIONAL 
42 


INTERNATIONAL CLEANERS DO A 1@D% JOB ON 


Cleaning parts before painting and enameling. 
Removing grease and oil from pressed steel. 
Stripping paint. 

Handling all cleaning of washing machine parts 
AT THE PLANT OF 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


By installing International Methods, this great 


| firm saved $8,191.26 per year. 


An Independent Engineering Survey gives full Pe 
details and costs of each operation. A copy of this i’ 
Report is yours for the asking. x 


REN 
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and 150-deg. F., depending solely 
on the speed of the conveyor 
chain. The lacquer vapors from 
the heating chamber are removed 
by a suitable large-size flue. 


When the frames emerge from 
the heating chamber they are com- 
pletely finished, this operation 
being the final step in their manu- 
facture. In the fore-ground of 
Fig. 2, the foreman is shown ex- 
amining the frames as they come 
from the chamber. The finished 
frames may be removed and the 
unfinished frames started either 
at this point or at the other end 
of the machine. The entire opera- 
tion of dipping and baking is now 
completed in a maximum time of 
15 minutes. 


Advantages of Present Method 


Now, since it takes only a few 
minutes for the air to reach the 
proper temperature, one rack may 
be run on the machine and tested. 
If the correct finish is not obtained 
the first time, the elements that 
control the final outcome may be 
changed to suit the requirements 
of the operator. 


Since all the excess lacquer at 
present drips into the lacquer 
trough before the frames are 
carried into the baking chamber, 
practically no lacquer is wasted. 
The lacquer bill is being cut to 
one-half of what it formerly was. 
Under the old system a workman, 


George Belcher Writes: 


I havea modern —~ - uipped Industrial 

Finishing Shop, including a sandblaster 

for cleaning metal products. 

I would like to hear from any manufac- 
turer of metal products interested in 

having his lacquer-finishing work hand- 

led by experts. 


GEORGE BELCHER 
95-12 150th St. Jamaica, L. 1. 


PHONE, REPUBLIC 85% 


whom the industry called an ex- 
perienced “lacquerer,” had to be 
employed and had to be paid a 
fairly high wage. It was he who 
prepared the lacquer and did all 
the necessary dipping of the 
frames. His inconsistency was the 
cause of at least one-half of all 
the trouble. 


Now, a young girl receives the 
frames from the plating and drying 
department, places them on racks, 
gives these racks to the machine 
operator and the result—an ex- 
cellently-finished product and a 
drastic cut in labor costs. Figures 
obtained from the company show 
that a saving of 75 percent in labor 
costs over the previous method 
has been effected by the use of the 
new machine. Such a radical sav- 
ing was, for itself, worth the 
moderate installation cost. 


A third and indeed a very im- 
portant saving was that made by 
the elimination of poorly lac- 
quered frames. No longer are 
some $20,000 wasted each year in 
stripping, re-plating and _ relac- 
quering due to the inaccuracy of 
the “experienced” lacquerer. As 
it is now, the machine finishes an 
average of 100-gross per day of 
eight full hours of operation, and 
it is a fact that if increased sales 
should require a greater produc- 
tion, the machine is capable of 
finishing a maximum of double 
the output obtained at present. 


Unit heaters offer more to the 
finishing department than to most 
any other department around the 
plant. Correct temperature and 
the ability to change or maintain 
the desired humidity and tempera- 
ture conditions keep the efficiency 
of the department uniform, and 
unit heaters, correctly placed, 
seem to be a most logical answer. 
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finish. 


Varnish-Paint-Enamef 
NIcHOLs 


Drying Equipment 


Saves Time 
Labor ~Money 


Write For Our Descriptive Bulletin 


NICHOLS PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Main Office 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland 
SPRAY BOOTHS VARNISH DRYING 


LUMBER DRYERS LACQUER DRYING 
VENEER DRYERS AIR WASHERS 


The modern, efficient Nichols drying equipment not only 
reduces drying time to a fraction of that required by 
former methods, but greatly improves the quality of the 
Its engineering and mechanical improvements 
represent a tremendous advance in methods and insure 
substantial reductions in production and labor costs. 


Consult Our Engineers Without Obligation 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Dipe Brack 


ENAMELED 


Descri trucking, handling, tumbled dry-cleaning, wet-cleaning, 
dra draining, baking, conveying, machining, 
and inspecting of Pipe fittings that are black- 


By E. Perry 


S A REGULAR thing, pipe 

fittings such as ells, tees, 
crosses, etc. are supplied in cast 
iron or steel, usually plain, un- 
finished and in malleable iron, 
plain or galvanized; and, except- 
ing the large fittings for under- 
ground mains which are coated 
with either tar or asphaltum com- 
pounds, it is not customary for 
these fitting to be finished with 
varnish products. However, an 
eastern foundry, on a special line 
of malleables, supplies a very 
large proportion of its output in 
baked enameled finish. 

The fittings are trucked from 
the casting room to large steel 
tumblers into which they are 
placed with a charge of “stars”— 
those spiked things the children 
call “jacks”—-wherein they are 
cleaned and smothed free of burrs 
and sand before going to the fin- 
ishing room. 


Cleaning and Dipping 

At the farther side of the fin- 
ishing room are two large tanks, 
fitted with steam coils. One con- 
tains a hot mildly-caustic solution 
into which the castings are hung 
individually on S-hooks for prob- 
ably five minutes, or during the 
time of stringing these until all 
the cross bars are filled; then 
they are removed in the same 
order and transferred to the sec- 
ond tank, which is filled with 


clean water for rinsing, and again 
similarly removed to bars on rack 
trucks. 

Both solutions being very hot, 
the castings begin to evaporate 
the water soon after being with- 
drawn, but even so, some are 
more or less wet when they are 
next immediately dipped into the 
tank of special black enamel. 

After being dipped they are sus- 
pended over the dipping tank 
until practically drained; then 
hung on oven trucks for 30 min- 
utes and run into gas-fired ovens 
at 300-deg. F., where they are 
held at that temperature for half 
an hour. 

The routine of operations is 
gauged for continuity without loss 
of time, that is, the ovens are re- 
charged with waiting trucks as 
fast as the completed charges are 
withdrawn. There is always one 
set of racks ahead cooling; this 
allows the baked fittings time to 
cool off somewhat before they are 
taken down and thrown into steel 
cans for delivery to the machin- 
ing room. 


Machining; Cleaning 
It is usually the following day— 
say about 24 hours elapse—before 
they are set up in the machines 
for tapping, because in this work 
the parts are subjected to oil and 
also thread-cutting compound. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Ey heat unit 
(B.T.UL) does its full 
duty in a Swartwout 
Metal Insulated Oven 


Send for complete description and data sheets showing construction and efficiency of the 
Swartwout Stop Gap Joiat . ...a most remarkable improvement in oven construction. The 7 
Swartwout Company, 18511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. s 


Swartwout:.“%2: Ovens 
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Economical Finish Drying 


There are many finishes that 
require high temperature drying 
equipment. The heaters that pro- 
vide the hot air should always be 
considered with three things in 
mind, namely; the characteristics 
of the finish, the cheapest fuel and 
the maintenance costs. 

A highly specialized heater has 
been placed on the market by 
Drying Systems, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturers of various types of 
drying equipment. This heater 
has been designed to overcome 
the objections that heretofore 
have seemed inherent to the thin 
metal type of heater. It is a unit 
heater, indirect fired by gas or 
oil, in which high heat transfer is 
accomplished by exceptionally 
efficient heating surfaces. The 
burning out of heating surfaces 
has always been a source of trou- 
ble to manufacturers. This new 
heater eliminates the problem be- 
cause the tube surface nearest the 
flame is protected from direct 
flame impingement by the employ- 
ment of protecting shoes (an ex- 
clusive feature of the Allosteel 
Multitube Heater). It is almost 
impossible for the tubes to burn 
out. 

The Allosteel Multitube Heater 
will furnish heated air at any of 
the temperatures required for the 
various enameling and japanning 
processes. It will deliver the air 
at the required temperature and 
in the desired quantity. 

Many of the motor plants are 
experiencing wonderful results by 
using this new heater for the dry- 
ing of their prime and finish 
enamel coats. Further informa- 
tion on this heater and other dry- 
ing equipment can be obtained by 
addressing Drying Systems, Inc., 
1800 Foster Avenue, Chicago. 
Illinois. (Advertisement) 


Pipe Fittings Black Enameled 
(Continued from page 106) 
Thence they travel on a con- 
veyor, during which time the 
machining is inspected. Before 
the fittings reach the end of the 
conveyor, they are discharged 1in- 
to a revolving horizontal drum 
containing hot cleansing com- 
pound to saponify the grease. 
Finally they emerge from a tum- 
bler at the end of the line, where- 
in the fittings are rinsed off by 
jets of hot water and steam. 
Passage through these washers 
is at fairly good speed, so the 

enamel is not unduly affected. 

The parts drop off onto another 
conveyor and here get their final 
inspection, especially for cracks 
and other defects which are easily 
detected by sound—by tapping 
the fittings on a solid steel plate 
Discards are returned to the 
foundry, but the others are tossed 
into their respective canisters, 
being assorted according to style 
and size—just as mail clerks dis- 
tribute mail to the various sacks 
for different destinations. 


Finish Inspection 


It will be evident to the reader 
that the enamel undergoes very 
severe conditions, and still the 
resultant coating retains a glossy 
tough film that is intact except 
here and there where it has been 
actually worn off in the revolving 
washer. Any fittings that show 
too much abrasion of the finish 
are touched up before being put 
into stock bins with a special, 
quick-drying black, brushed on 
the bare spots. 

It should be stated, however, 
that considerable difficulty was 
encountered in this process be- 
fore finally obtaining the char- 
acter of enamel most resistant to 
the severe service it has to with- 
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stand. Because of these difficul- 
ties, a plan was under consider- 
ation whereby thc articles would 
not be finished until after the 
machining operations, but that 
also has its serious drawback be- 
cause the threads would become 
filled with enamel and this caused 
trouble in assembling on the job. 
Therefore, it was practically com- 
pulsory to develop the special 
coating which has since been sat- 
isfactorily used. 


Automotive Bake-Finishing 


A typical baked finishing sched- 
ule for an automobile refinishing 


de i 
mufacture 


shop might be outlined as follows: 
One coat of primer sprayed on 
and then baked four hours at 200- 
deg. F.; then the surface should 
be immediately spot puttied or 
knife glazed. This can be done 
while the surfaces are still hot 
from the oven. Sanding may be 
commenced on the light or thin 
places after about one hour, leav- 
ing the heavier glazed places till 
the last. Next, the two or three 
coats of filler are sprayed on half 
an hour apart and then baked at 
a temperature of 180-deg. F., for a 
period of three to four hours. 
Sand wet in the usual way and 


(Continued on page 112) 


your product. 


that to you? 
of course! 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Issued tenth of each month. Dis- 
tributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kinds of 
industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publishers 

Office; 802 Wulsin Bidg.. Indian- 

apoiis, Ind. Telephone, Riley 6771. 

President, A. T. Gaumer; Vice- 

President and Managing Editor, W. 

H. Rohr; Secretary, R. E. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Dosch. 


Subscription rates, $1.00 r year 
in U. 8S. and possessions; $1.50 per 
year in Canada and $2.00 per year 
in foreign countries. 


Advertising rates on application. 


EDITORIAL 


1929—The Outlook; The Trend; 
The Warning 


In the business world highly 
favorable conditions surround the 
approach of 1929, but this does 
not mean that enterprise in 1929 
will enjoy a respite from the prob- 
lems of distribution and produc- 
tion which are more and more 
strongly pressing for solution. In 
the field of trade the inexorable 
progress of large-scale merchandis- 
ing as exemplified in the chains 
and other great unified organiza- 
tions, will in 1929 compel with new 
force the attention of manufac- 
turers, as well as wholesale and 
retail distributors. 

So revolutionary a change in the 
distributive mechanism of a 
nation’s goods, as is now in full 
progress, involves painful as well 
as painstaking readjustments. 

In manufacture, the great prob- 


lem is to attain and hold a nice 
ratio of output to the fluctuating 
volume of demand. In more and 
more lines of enterprise the at- 
tempt is being made to secure 
this adjustment by volitional con- 
trol of output rather than by the 
blind forces of competitive 
struggle. Desirable as such a 
method is, the long record of past 
failure must warn against a too- 
easy hope of its success. 
Danger comes from business 
that is too good rather than too 
poor—from the active demand, 
rising prices and high profits that 
tempt an overjudgment of the 
market, leading to increased out- 
put and enlarged capacity that in 
the end mean its undoing. It is 
in this fact that the most serious 
threat to next year’s ultimate 
prosperity lies. The year may 
start so well as to cause an over- 
estimate of its possibilities.— 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 


Lacquer Thinners and Orange 
Peel Effects 


Quite a lively and interesting 
discussion has been going on in 
these pages since the publication 
in August issue (page 39) of J. 
C. Alsee’s article entitled, “Or- 
ange Peel in Lacquer Finishes.” 
Really, the main point at issue 
appears to be whether the user of 
nitrocellulose lacquers can safely 
use universal thinners purchased 
wherever he chooses or whether, 
to be sure of satisfactory results, 
he must purchase thinners from 
the concern that supplies him 
with lacquer. Some very well in- 
formed men are on one side of 
this question, while others are on 
the other side. “When doctors 
disagree, who shall decide.” 

For every specific occasion 
wherein the user is in doubt as to 
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A few good reasons why Armitage Armorlac 
R epresents the Ideal industrial lacquer:- 
M ade in a large variety of beautiful colors 


O ptional for use on composition, wood, reed, 
or metal 


Retains its original luster indefinitely 


acks nothing . . . non-porous, adhesive, 
elastic 


A pplies easily; dries quickly 


C overs More surface per gallon! 


John L. Armitage & Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Makers of Varnishes and Lacquers 
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whether a certain lacquer and 
thinner are going to make a satis- 
factory combination, he has at 
least two ways to find out. One 
is to submit them to a reputable 
lacquer chemist and take his word 
for it; the other is to order tests 
made either in a laboratory or at 
the factory. Tests properly made 
and supervised will nearly always 
reveal what specific information 
is desired concerning the particu- 
lar materials under examination. 


Advertise the Finish 


In preparing advertisements for 
various types of merchandise, 
particularly specialties, the ad- 
vertising manager examines the 
product in order to discover some- 
thing worthy of talking about to 
the prospective buyers and some- 
thing that will have selling appeal. 
There are many such features of 
nearly every specialty, and among 
them we find of growing impor- 
tance—the surface. 

Pick up any of the leading mag- 
azines and you will see that in a 
large percentage of specialty ad- 
vertisements, finish or surface is 
either stressed in the copy or it 
is made the prime feature of the 
illustration. 

Experienced advertising men 
recognize the great selling appeal 
of a thing that looks good because 
of its exterior finish and from 
motor cars to sewing machines, 
the surfacing of the main parts is 
an outstanding attraction by which 
the prospective buyer is lured to 
purchase. 

The growing importance of this 
finish proposition in many lines 
of advertising is apparent on every 
hand; retouchers are striving to 
reproduce the finishes of furniture 
and other articles as well as the 
original finisher of the actual prod- 
uct has done; photographers are 


being required to get the true 
glossy effect on advertising pic. 
tures of articles which sell to a 
great extent upon appearance. 

Manufacturers and jobbers us- 
ing the general magazines have an 
opportunity to get very excellent 
results through the employment 
of high-grade photography and 
through the proper retouching of 
pictures after they are taken. 

It becomes necessary in prepar. 
ing pictures of furniture and spe- 
cialties to exaggerate, to some ex- 
tent, the glossy surface which so 
strongly appeals to the buyer. 
This exaggeration is perfectly fair 
inasmuch as the unretouched 
photograph would fail to do the 
real surface justice. 


Automotive Bake-Finishing 
(Continued from page 109) 


wipe off all water with a chamois; 
be sure to allow sufficient time 
for complete evaporation of the 
moisture. Apply a coat of enamel 
and bake for 2% to 3 hours at 
180-deg. F. Dry sand the surface 
lightly with very fine—about 8/0— 
flint paper and carefully wipe off 
all dust before second-coating with 
the enamel, which will be oven- 
dried same as the first coat. 

Rub down with compound, and 
polish if finishing varnish is not 
going to be used. If the job is 
to be varnished, any decorative 
work such as the application of 
metallic leaf or striping and let- 
tering, etc., should be done first. 
—Thomas. 


A speaker recently estimated 
that the failure to use paint costs 
Americans many millions a year 
in depreciation. The failure to 
use the most attractive finish and 
the one best suited to modern 
merchandising, costs manufac- 
turers another large sum, 
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